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LATEST PUBLIGATIONS 


Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry - — - - $1.25 
Milne’s Plane Geometry (Separate) - +... 


A new departure in which inventional and concrete geometry 
are first successfully combined with rigid, logical treatment. 
Unrivaled as teaching books. 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra - - - 50 


Very easy and interesting for beginners. Slight transition from : 
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arithmetic to algebra. New order of classification. 


Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic - - 665 


A supplementary reader containing an authentic and fascin- 
ating account of the history of our country from the framing of | 





the Constitution tothe present day. Many storiesand anecdotes. 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - - - .60 


Presents many remarkable phases of animal life not generally 
met with. Based on the author’s personalexperiences. Designed 
for supplementary reading. : 





Roark’s Method in Education- - - - 4.00 
A working manual for Normal Schools,, Teachers’ Reading 





Circles, and for those teachers who seek a kéy to the solution of 
the problems presented in the school-room. |, 





For further information of these and many other books, wrote to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. & 
iy _— ae 


The Latest and Best Addition to Pedagogic Literature. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 


A Manual for Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the Teachers of Ele- 
mentary, Iatermediate, and Higher Schools. 
By Cuas. D, Boyer, Pu.D., Professor of Pedagogics, Keystone State Normal 


School, Kutztown, Pa. Authorof Concrete Psychology, 
Psychic Initiative in Education. 


Morris’s United States Histories. 


Primary History 
Elementary History. 
History (Advanced) 


No recent publications have elicited more flattering testimonials from 
teachers and school officers than have Morris’s Histories, and none 
praise them more highly than those who are using them. 





MORRIS’S 


Examine these Histories Before Adopting. 


Historical Tales; or The Romance of Reality 


By CHARLES Morris, Author of “ The United States Histories,” 
etc. This series consists of nine volumes, as follows: 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE, GREECE, 
ROPE, CHINA and JAPAN, RUSSIA, SPAIN. 
Within these books may be found the scenes of those romantic 


and eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of the nine 
nations whose names the volumes bear. 





Price List and terms for introduction furnished on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, - 


Philadelphia. 


Publishers, 
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READING MADE EASY FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 








“T believe most thoroughly in the efficacy of this method. During the 
first year of school the pupil acquires a printed vocabulary of about four 
thousand words, nearly ten times as many as he would acquire by the word 
and sentence method. Thoughtful reading an eos sxereetinn, are not sacri- 
ficed.”--R. J. Conpon, Supt. Schools, Everett, 8. 


By Prof, E. G, Warp, Supt. Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs, E. K. WARNER. 
Primer, 36 cents; First Reader, 36 cents; Second Reader, 44 cents; Third Reader (in press). Manual, 36 cents. 
An Original Presentation of Sight and Sound Work that Leads Rapidly to Independent and Intelligent Reading. 


“Rational Method in Reading”’ | | 


_ “I can commend unqualifiedly to teachers the ‘Rational Method in Read- 
ing,’ by Edw. G. Ward._ It isin absolute accord with what I understand to 
be a true psychology. Where I have seen it used it has produced able and 
intelligent readers and good spellers, and it has done this in a surprising] 
short time.”—ANDREW THomAs SmiTH, Prof. of Pedagogy, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 





THE SILVER SONG SERIES. 


Each book intelligently and carefully graded. The aim of this 
series, to consist of ¢en numbers when completed, is to supply in each 
of the numbers just that material which will be most helpful and 
most interesting in the designated school grade or grades. The 
songs are bright and melodious, suitable for all occasions. All the 
best composers are represented. The books are issued in pamphlet 
ferm, one for each grade, and at the low price of 72 cents each. 
Numbers t, 4,5 and ronow ready, Others in preparation. 





HAZEN’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The First and Second Books of Observation, Thought, and Expres- 
sion. By M. W. Hazen. Book I, 32 cents. 

These books aim to aid the child to form the habit of correct ex- 
pression. They teach him first to see things, or to acquire ideas, then 
to think, or to compare his ideas, and finally to express his‘ judg- 
mentuponthem. The simple principles developed in the First Book 
are made the foundation for the more eomplete work of the second. 
Excellent training is given in language and composition work. 








BOSTON, 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


‘CHICAGO. 


267 Wabash Avs Chicago, Ill. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


604 E. F., 404, 808, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 

1045 ) arg tt were 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST DURABLE. 


MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Josurx Gittotr & Sons, 


91 Joun STREET, NEW York. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL 


PRICES and compare samples, before 


ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


9 CLINTON. PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 








INTERLINEAB. 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,LOCKEandCLARK’S|; THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 


Onalogue Free—} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





LITERAL. 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 


Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 











New Elementary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books bave proved an instantaneous success. 


Endorsed by all the leading 


supervisor: of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, with manuals for teachers. 


Send for circular, 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, 8 water s. Pesey. 
How to Enjoy Pictures, ® ™.s. Eusrv. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors. Price, $:.00. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.., 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING 


By ALFRED BINeT. 





OPEN COURT PUBLISHINC CO., 
824 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Are You Satisfied 


with your present position ? 
We want live teachers to in- 
troduce our library books 
ind other school appliances. 
You can earn one hundred 
dollars a month with us. 


Franklin Publishing Co., 


6: East oth St., New York. 








ESTABLISHED 185i, 


MCR & AMEND, 


m 205211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be tavelstied of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
- according to draw- 





_™ blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Crry. 
The professional school of Columbia Universit; 
~ — pote of genera ral 
pervisors, princi- 
Teacbers pals. superintendents, and in- 
ructors in normal schools and 
College a m Open tu both sexes. 
Fellowships and scholarships | a 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 


‘| Needed in every Home and School. 











Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


@ Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York, 


A. G SPALDING & BROS, 


New York. Chicago. 


Official Caen to the leading pane Schools 
and Atbletic Clubs of the Coun 


Athletic Goods 


THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
Ridden ny me Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Champions 
d all the leading college riders. 


Every Regus for Base Ball, Foot Ball, Gelf, 
‘ennis, Athletics, Gymnasium. 


SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 


Is the Official Ball of the National League and all the 
leading college associations. 


Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Free to 
any address. 

Spalding's ona = Ball a for 1899, ready 
arch 380, 10 cep 


A.G. SPALDING a BROS., 
New York. Chicago, 


F RE NC H Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 


Compete catalogue on application. 

















| BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 











i YM Gare 


+ APPARATUS 








[\nowLing Auiéy aN 


- Narragansett Maching © 
Geta P| 1 Provideney R. | 
Send? *. Catalogue 











Eastern Illinots State Normal School, 


Charleston, ILlinois. 

This school, established by the state for the 
training aS hers for aM roe schools, wil 
open Tuesday, September 12 The magni- 
ficent new building will be tho coud y equipped 
with the most improved furniture and appara 
anda finelibrary. Coursesof study + in oaath 
and value to thosein the best normal schools will 

offered and a competent Seas is elready e:r- 

en pad nop usnal p ceporeeenes or Caer emon 

practice be provided under charge 

of ccaneabent on: pla cs. Gi board can i obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C. I. LORD, PRESIDENT. 











When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


<a ESTEKRBROOK’S 





We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Stree 


New York. 
9 Works: on, Bi. J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TE ACHERS’ ||| Established in 1884 Positions Filled, 4,000 

CO-OPERATIVE | 227 Autor Suid, chicago, 

ASSOCIATION | Sects tesshers wo, are enitions for ae 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREF. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
95 King =t., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 420 Garrott Bl n Francisco, 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik.,Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


80 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


THe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 











seek a position or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the services of the 
oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now ing selections of lass 
teachers—college and normal graduates, for positions ranging from $400 to $8,500. 

= Manual Free. : 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 


Kt \" D ERG ARTEN and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 








J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


ns East 14th Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 3 New York. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 
Needs Good Teachers For September Positions. 


Has supplied hundreds of teachers with excellent places. Established 1889, Now 

is the time to register. Form and book sent for stamp. Positions coming in 

daily. This Bureau has filled positions paying $4,000 down in 31 different states. 
Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, - No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Kellogg System +« Deportinent Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE-OF THE SCHOOL. 


Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records. They will accomplish this result : 

1. Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the pupil. 

Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. _If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been a fteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Deportment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from‘it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 


behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 


correct. 

There are used in the system two books,—a Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. Thecostof introducing it fora year is $1.10 per class as follows : Blotter, 20¢. ; 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

Sample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full 


information. 








E, L. KELLOGG & CO:, Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New Yerk. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, i te, 
Tutors, and. Governesses, for every De 
ment of ruction ; ends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


28 UNIon SquaRE, New Yor. 

















Cal. FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address E. 


W. Ficxetr, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Managers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positione filled. 

Send for Manual. 


QCHERMERHORN’S Established ree. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
8 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORE 








NEW YORK 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


ae atinman sethetian Manheim Wileeel 
arten Course, including Psycholo oO 
fidueation Methods, Literature, Art Science and 
Vocal Music. Included opportunity for Training 
primary teachers. Kindergarten #8 tory 
class. For particulars address J. IGABT, 
Superintendent. Miss Caro.ine T. Haven, Prin- 
cipal. 109 West 54th St., New York City. 


Wall Maps 


Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, a . 
ys Excelsior Series, a 
Political Maps. a 


Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPARY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


70 Firtn Ava., Naw Yorn. 


















EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Maes, a 


Largest in the world. Chas, Wesley Emorson, Pre, 
Send for eircular. 









SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave., NY. co. 











READERS will eonfer a faver by mea- 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. 


The Friend of our 7. 

The Friend of our Grandparents. 
The Children’s Friend 

The Mother's Staunchest Friend. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 


Used internally and externally. 
Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
buy—but it is cheaper because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


Issued four times a year—in January, April, July, and October. Each 
number will be complete in itself. It is designed to preserve, in more 
Permanent form, notable papers and addresses presented at educational 
meetings ; articles of especial importance contributed to other period- 
icals; as well as pamphlets especially prepared for this series. The 
numbers will be in book form, 7 1-2 x 5 inches, durably bound in heavy 
manila. The following are the numbers thus far issued : 








Number 1.—January, 1899. Three Studies in Education. 
By Dr. E. R. SHaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. The three studies are : The Spelling Question, Composition for 
Elementary Schools, Value of the Motor Activities in Education. 


Number 2 —April, 1899. Two English Schoolmasters : 


Richard Mulcaster and his “ Elementarie.” By Foster WarTsoN. 
Roger Ascham, Father of School Method. By Joun GILL. 
Two exceedingly interesting studies of great English Schoolmasters. 





Number 3.—July, 1899. The Educational Value of Greek 


In the Secondary Schools. By Ivory FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Principal of 
the Latin School, Lewiston, Me. ; author of the “ Beginner’s Greek 
Book.” The latest and a very excellent treatise on this much-dis- 
cussed_ subject. 


Yearly Subscriptions, 50 cents. Single Numbers, 15 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St. New York. 





Five=-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at 5cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen. Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading and can 

be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Nine numbers are now ready—all fer the second and 
third grades—as follows: 


No. r—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME: 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.-STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N, Y. 








Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for re- 
lieving Languor and Ex- 
haustion, so common in 
the spring and summer 
months. Its nutrient and 
tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Taken before retiring it 


quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 











Time’s Pulse 


is recorded truthfully and minutely by that 
marvel of mechanical skill—an 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled Watch. 


Since Elgins began to be—a third of a hundred 


gear ‘o—nearly eight million of these complete, 
ruthfu time tellers have done faithful gat 
more — cons, other factory has produced in the 
same peri The World’s Standard. 


Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 
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Aims in Nature Study. 


There has been a time when the teacher of science was 
the exponent of the marvelous ; when the endeavor was 
made to arouse interest by the presentation of the re- 
markable, and a subject of study was desirable in propor- 
tion as it was unique and at variance with the pupil’s 
experience. The child learned much of the rhinoceros, 
the toucan, and the baobab tree, but nothing of squirrel, 
bluebird, or oak ; so he very naturally came to the con- 
clusion that he lived in a very stale and uninteresting 
part of the world, and that all other parts lived under a 
very differentregime. No better method could have been 
conceived of keeping the pupil’s attention off legitimate 
objects of study than this old way of turning his mind to 
foreign wonders which he could never hope to see. The 
result, of course, was to make dependence on books para- 
mount in all work of this character and this tendency 
has descended to us as a burden which we are not yet 
entirely freed from. 

The science reader of to-day deals, it is true, with 
objects within the student’s possible experience, but how- 
ever attractive it may be made with pictures, and however 
useful it may be as a reader, it must be borne in mind 
that such work is not nature study but book study. The 
effects of such reading are radically different from the 
discipline which should be gained in science study. Then 
again we are familiar with the ready-made lesson in nature 
study. The questions are there and the answers to be 
given by the pupils follow and the whole affair is very 
logical and effective on paper. In practice, the concrete 
pupil who confronts us most pertinaciously refuses to 
word his answers just like the abstract pupil in the les- 
son, and we come once more to the usual conclusion that 
we have an unusually stupid class this year. 

In the nature of things such lessons can be only sug- 
gestive, for the science teacher does not exist who can 
write out a lesson which can be profitably given to a class 
‘with which he is not acquainted. Nature study is a mat- 
ter of experience, discipline, and taste, and no two classes 
are so similar in these qualifications that they may be 
treated in the same way. The work must be so adapted 
as to remedy the prevailing weakness of the class, which 
in one case may be inability to concentrate the mind on 
the essential or fundamental idea to the exclusion of ir- 
relevant details and in another case may be an over 
willingness to answer questions as the pupils think the 
teacher desires, without regard to fact. 


A Unifying Plan Needed, 


In undertaking to teach nature study, it is a matter of 
great importance to fix clearly in mind the object which 
we wish to attain and to hold this continually before us, 
so that each lesson may have a definite purpose and form 
part of a general plan. Even tho the object we agree 
upon should not be the highest and best possible, yet the 
fact that it gives unity te our work makes it valuable and 
opens the way to better knowledge. One of the greatest 
faults of science teaching in the schools certainly is the 
dissipation of energy that results from the lack of a uni- 
fying plan on the part of the teacher. In consequence, 
tho many apparently effective individual lessons may be 
given, they are not directed to-a common end and have 
no cumulative effect, so the teacher loses confidence in 
the results and the work becomes boose and rambling. 
We shall examine some of the reasons advanced for the 


study of nature and endeavor to separate those that are 
primary and essential from those that are secondary and 
incidental. 

Utilitarianism too Narrow for a Basis, 

A plea very often advanced is the useful knowledge 
which is gained in the pursuit of this study, but most of 
us would agree that under this argument a great part of 
our most valuable work would fail of justification. Cer- 
tainly we should impart such knowledge of the laws of 
nature as will increase the happiness of the individual by 
enabling him to obey those laws, but beyond this, it is not 
any definite list of facts which is valuable, but the habits 
of thought, the attitude of the mind toward knowledge, 
which work of this character induces. In all lines of 
activity mere knowledge of facts is at a discount ; the 
walking encyclopedia is no longer respected ; the man is 
wanted who can observe the conditions which exist about 
him, form a corfect judgment, and proceed to act on it 
with promptness and decision. Plainly, knowledge has a 
high value in enlightening the judgment, byt knowledge 
is infinite and we can not hope to stock a pupil’s mind 
with just the set of facts which will be of most use to 
him in later life. 

Another phase of the same utilitarianism presents for 
consideration arather more difficult question as to the 
kind of work which should be presented under different 
conditions ; as, for instance, whether the work of children 
in a manufacturing district should be largely directed 
toward a study of those industries as the best prepara- 
tion for life. If the object of education is rounded de- 
velopment of the pupil, we can hardly agree that such a 
restriction of the field would be consistent with pedagogi- 
cal principles. Indeed it would seem that in proportion 
as one phase of the study is prominent in the pupil’s 
environment, so much the more is it the province of the 
school to emphasize those phases which would otherwise 
fail to influence him. Specialism is not the object in 
nature study, just as manual training does not aim to 
make carpenters, or as drawing does not attempt to train 
artists, or music to produce musicians. It may be found 
advisable to take advantage of the pupil’s interest in 
forces and objects most familiar to him, but the work 
should aim to broaden the experience and not simply to 
develop it along a single line. 


Development of the Imaging Power. 
A notion of science more fruitful than this idea of the 


useful is involved in the aim of educating the child’s . 


power of imaging, of developing ideas correponding with 
external realities, and of making these ideas more exact 
and adequate. The ability to call up before the mind 
correspondences to externality is the basis for education 
of the imagination, a means of enjoyment of literature 
and of great utility in practical life. When we read a 
beautiful description, our enjoyment and appreciation 
must depend on the vividness and adequacy of the images 
produced inthe mind. Take, for instance, thelines from 
Evangeline : 
“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 
Those children who have studied the spring flowers in 
the woods, who have spent evenings looking at the stars, 
and anxiously hunted up the Great Bear, the Pole star, 
and Orion, will appreciate the beauty of this passage, be- 
cause to them will be conveyed the image which the poet 
had in mind. Therefore, as experience is the basis of 
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imagination, it is desirable that this power of imaging be 
developed, but if we make of this a principal aim in the 
study we find a lack of interest. Mere study of the 
properties and qualities of objects is most barren and it 
is necessary to find some hold on the interest which can 
command the attention and,give purpose to the study. 


Sense Training Merely an Incidental Purpose, 


A special advantage of nature study and the one most 
emphasized by many science teachers is sense training or 
development of the power of observation. When this is 
made a primary purpose in the work it generally leads to 
the study of the form, color, and other properties of in- 
dividual objects or comparisons of two or more objects 
and descriptions of them, with the idea of increasing 
the observing power, that is, developing readiness and 
accuracy in learning the properties of things. This 
amounts only to opening up avenues to the mind and giv- 
ing it the power of gaining accurate ideas of its environ- 
ment. But the only benefits which such ability can afford 
to the pupil must come from the recognition thru obser- 
vation of the laws governing phenomena. Knowledge of 
these laws must be based on observed differences and 
resemblences in the properties of objects. Therefore in 
placing an object before a child and requiring attention 
to its properties for the mere sake of sense training, we 
are reversing the natural order of things. When a pupil 
attends to a quality of an object, it should be for a pur- 
pose and not merely for discipline. How little living in- 
terest there is in observation for the sake of observation, 
any one who has tried it can testify. There should 
always be some end in view to give life to an investiga- 
tion ; always some inquiry on foot to sharpen the pupil’s 
curiosity so that all observation may furnish an imme- 
diate basis for judgments. Thus sense training is an 
incidental rather than aprimary purpose of nature study ; 
but is highly important, because indispensable. 

What has been said of observation for the sake of 
observa‘ion may be said of description for the sake of 
description and this brings us to another important pur- 
pose of science work and one which is often so em- 
phasized as to become the chief end ; that is, training in 
expression. Teachers often have lessons, the whole 
object of which is to give something to talk of, and the 
language drill is more prominent than the subject matter 
of the lesson. When we find that a class of forty pupils 
has produced a set of forty science papers which begin 
with the same sentence and from first to last express the 
same ideas in. the same way, we must come to the con- 
clusion that the so-called science lesson was not a science 
lesson at all, but a language drill. At the same time it 
is true that nature study furnishes valuable opportunities 
in the direction of expressing ideas in words, but if the 
work is to be valuable even as language work, these ideas 
must be undeniably present, the pupil must seek his own 
forms of expression and not have them forced upon him 
from without. 

Searching for Laws. 


No one of the aims we have considered is to be re- 
garded as the fundamental purpose of nature study. It 
is a trite saying that every child is a born naturalist, and 
if this is practically true, the child’s study of nature 
should give us a hint as to what we should attempt to 
accomplish in that direction. The young child receives 
no formal object lessons and yet he becomes familiar with 
his surroundings and instinctively does a vast amount of 
observation work, and not mere disciplinary sense train- 
ing either, but observation that has made him master of 
many natural laws. The question “Why ?” is always on 
his lips and from this word we learn the true aim of 
science. Whenever an experience impresses a new 
idea on the normal child, his mind immediately seeks for 
another idea standing ina certain relation to this one, or, 
in other words, instinctively recognizes that events do 
not stand alone, and looks beyond them for their causes. 
Now this search for cause is a search for natural law, for 
unless the cause when found could be classed with other 
causes, that is if each event had its individual and unique 
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cause, this instinct would be useless, and could not exist, 
We seek for causes that we may group together in the 
mind things apparently different. Thus what was exter- 
nal chaos to the child gradually became synthesized ag 
the child recognized the laws governing phenomena. 

The True Aim. 

Hence the true aim of nature study must be to con- 
tinue the synthesis instinctively begun by the child by 
leading him to gain thru further observation a deeper and 
clearer knowledge of the lawsof nature. The pupil must 
arrive at’ the knowledge of laws thru his instinctive de- 
sire to reach the causes of phenomena, and this search 
for law is the true study of nature. If it be true that 
this is nature’s method of developing the child before he 
goes to school, we shall find the same method, consciously 
followed, to be the line of least resistance in later edu- 
cation. Because it is nature’s way it arouses an enthusi- 
asm which can never spring from work which aims simply 
at sharpening this or that faculty. Thus nature study 
should aim not at the object before the child, but at the 
laws which are impressed upon the object. Things should 
be studied not in themselves, or they are dead; but in 
their history, and as a part of a processor chain of causes 
and effects. It is not discipline of the faculties we de- 
sire to attain, but the development ofa normal relationship 
with nature. 

The disciplinary value of the study is certainly of 
extreme importance and too much attention can not be 
given to it; but this is a matter of method rather than 
aim. The aim should be to give a pupil the proper atti- 
tude toward his environment ; the method should take 
into consideration the power which proper pursuit of this 
aim may give. The aim is one, but the method may vary 
with the teacher and the occasion. 

The child is thus brought to feel himself to be what 
he really is, a part of nature and the inquisitiveness of 
the child, instead of being suppressed, is encouraged to 
develop naturally into the consciously directed inquisitive- 
ness of thestudent. I regard this attitude toward nature 
as of greater importance than the discipline which the 
study gives, because, if the taste and attitude are present 
the discipline will infallibly come ; not, perhaps, in the 
easiest way, but none the less surely ; while the discipline 
may be given without this attitude toward knowledge as 
a result. Our tastes, rather than our abilities, determine 
what we shall become, and the teacher of nature study 
has succeeded who has given his pupils an abiding love 
for nature and that independent, aggressively inquisitive 
attitude which such a taste develops. 

Esthetic and Ethic Effects. 

The effect of such successful work in science is far 
reaching and extends to all school work. Develop inde- 
pendence in nature study and you can’t keep it from 
showing in grammar and history, and not only that, but 
there is an ethical side to it of the highest importance. 
Habitual dealing with the unchanging laws of nature 
must develop truthfulness, for tho a student may deceive 
his teacher with a dishonest piece of work, in dealing 
with nature, fraud is impossible. Nature refuses to be 
cheated. Again the happiness of a human being depends 
on his power of appreciation, and in opening the child’s 
eyes to the beauty of nature we are giving him a life-long 
means of enjoyment. 


A paper read at the November meeting ofthe ‘‘ Octavius Club,” 
Chicago, by James E. McDade, Fallon school, 


THE ScHooL JOURNAL, E. L. Kellogg & Company, New 
York, celebrates its silver anniversary by issuing a mag- 
nificent number of 128 pages. For twenty-five years this 
journal has been one of the most powerful forces in the 
development of educational sentiment in America, and 
thousands of teachers now in middle life owe their first 
inspiration to its columns. It deserves to rank among 
the great journals of the last quarter of the century. 
May it live thru another twenty-five years of usefulness, 
carrying its weekly message to thousands of teachers and 
school officers in all parts of our great country.—From 
an editorial in the July North Carolina Journal of Education 
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The Oak: Quercus. 
By L. F. Grirrin, New York. 


Eastern forests contain trees of two general classes, 
deciduous and evergreen. The former. put forth leaves 
in the spring, drop them in the fall, and are bare during 
the winter. This adapts them to regions of heavy winds 
since their naked limbs only moderately resist the air, al- 
low it to pass thru them easily. Evergreens retain their 
foliage thruout the year. But they do not, as many sup- 
pose, keep the same leaves year after year. They all have 
special seasons when the old foliage is cast off and new 
leaves grow. Usually the period is in the early summer. 
Some few drop all their leaves every season; most only a 
part. The leaves are narrow, often mere needles. Yet 
the evergreens offer much more resistance to the winter 
wind than the bare branches of the naked deciduous 
trees. 

Further marked differences between the two varieties 
are found in their sap, wood, and fruit. In deciduous 
trees, the sap is usually abundant, differing but little from 
water, tho it carries some substances in solution, sugar as 
frequently as anything, and moves in great abundance at 
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special seasons. The sap of evergreens, is limited in 
amount, is pitchy or gummy, and moves less freely. The 
wood of deciduous trees is commonly hard and tough, 
varying much in different trees of the same class. It has 
marked hardened places or plates which run from the 
center outward, like radii of a circle—called medullary 
rays—and generally shows considerable difference in color 
between heart wood and sap wood. That of the ever- 
greens is much softer as in the white pine, scarce shows 
the medullary rays, has heart and sap wood of nearly the 
same color, and is not nearly so tough as the wood of the 
deciduous trees. The fruit of the deciduous trees is com- 
monly large, is often a nut and carries considerable nu- 
triment for the young tree. That of the evergreens is 
very small, is often enclosed in a cone and can sustain 
the young shoot hardly a day. 

These general differences need to be clearly understood 
and remembered, since they largely determine the local- 
ities of the trees and the uses of their several woods. 
Certain species of both classes are very long lived and 
grow to great size. Others are limited to a few years 
and never attain much size. The value of a wood as tim- 
ber depends also upon its freedom from decay. 

The oaks include many species of trees that grow in 
this country from Canada to the isthmus of Panama. 
Most of them are stately trees, some species being very 
long lived and occasionally growing to an immense size, 
tho two or three are little more than bushes. With a very 
few exceptions, the oaks are deciduous,and they blossom and 
fruit upon a single plan. Their leaves are large and 
shiny, sometimes, as in the red oak, divided into leaflets 
nearly to the midvein. Most of them bear smooth leaves, 
but a few have rough and hairy petioles or blades. The 
foliage is abundant, and when the trees are not too much 
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sheltered, oaks furnish a thick shade. They commonly 
grow with the terminal bud steadily pushing upward, so 
that when no accident occurs to destroy it, the main stalk 
will persist to the top of the tree. Thus the general out- 
line of an oak tree becomes roughly spherical. 


Blossoms and Fruit. 
Oak blossoms develop 


very soon after the Hof 
leaves. The sterile or . age 


staminate blossoms grow 
as long, scaly tassels 
near the ends of the 
small twigs. The stam- 
ens are covered by scales 
until the pollen is ripe, 





when they turn back Al 
exposing the stamens, {lower 
and th llen is dis- a 

and the pollen is dis Clsters. 


charged in great abund- 
ance to be carried by 
the wind to the pistillate blossoms. These are placed a 
little further back on the twig and closely resemble buds, 
but they are usually of a different color. The pistil is 
really a compressed ovary from which a short style rises. 
The ovary contains a number of minute ovules only one of 
which develops. The fruit is a single acorn which is 
held in a scaly cup or capsule. 


Common Species. . 


Tho found almost everywhere, the varieties, which are 
abundant, are somewhat modified in different localities. 
Besides, the most common names, given from the color of 
the wood, as white and red, are applied to different spe- 
cies in various sections. So careful comparison alone can 
determine the range of any species. The white oak 
(Quercus Alba) is common to New England. But the pin 
oak (Quercus Illecifolia) is called white oak in certain of 
the Central States; and the dwarf oak, of Rhode Island, 
seems to be identical with the poison oak, of Illinois. 

The White Oak. (Quercus Alba.) 

This is probably the most widely distributed American 
oak. Its wood is hard and tough, of a light color, the 
sap wood being a distinct pearly white, and it is a very 
long lived tree. Many white oaks are said to have been 
found six feet and more thru. Such large oaks have dis- 
appeared and white oaks much exceeding eighteen inches 
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in diameter are now hard tofind. The wood of the trunks 
of these very old trees was too hard and tough for use, 
actually breaking the teeth of the saws when an attempt 
was made to cut them into lumber, and the only way of 
splitting was by the use of gunpowder. But the smaller 
trees are readily split, and the heart wood furnishes a 
tough material for small tools, as ax and hammer handles, 
canes or goad sticks. Sometimes it was used by the early 
settlers as staves for butter firkins and piggins. 
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The acorn of the white oak is small, barely resting in 
the capsule, and is sweet to the taste. Dried, hulled, 
and reduced to meal, either by pounding in the mortar or 
rolling with a stone roller, it furnished the Indians their 
“acorn bread.” Squirrels and wild hogs prefer these 
acorns to any other forest nuts excepting chestnuts. 

The large leaves are much split into rounded leaflets, 
somewhat pointed, and they remain on the tree when dry. 
Only the fiercest winds of winter avail to strip the trees. 
On the smaller ones, sheltered by larger growth, they re- 
main until pushed off by the new leaves in the spring. 
This renders the white oak conspicuous in the winter. 

The range of the tree is so extended that it seems 
adapted to great varieties of soil, thoit flourishes best upon 
decomposed granite. Yet it is exceedingly chary of its 
surroundings. Abundant in one town, in the next it may 
be lacking, tho no difference can be detected in soil, cli- 
mate, or drainage. Some very obscure condition essen- 
tial to its growth is lacking, and the young trees fail to 
thrive. 

Red Oak (Quercus Rubra.) 


Probably the most rapid grower in the family is the 





red oak. It is a large and spreading tree, but more coni- 
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cal in shape than the white. Its leaves are larger, and 
the ends of the leaflets more rounded. The wood is soft- 
er, the pores very large, and it is full of sap which is re- 
moved with difficulty by drying. Indeed, it is said that 
old red oak timber which has done duty for a hundred 
years or more in frames of buildings, still has sufficient 
moisture in its pores so that this stands in drops upon the 
end when the stick is burned. 

The red oak grows to trees nearly as large as the white, 
but it is apparently shorter lived. Its heart wood is red 
in color, easily split, and is specially valuable for making 
strong staves, such as are required for molasses hogsheads 
or alcohol barrels. It has been much used as planking 
for the decks of vessels. The fruit is a large bitter 
acorn, very abundant, ani it has mainly furnished the 
food for swine sometimes known as “mast.” 


Other Species. 


The black oak (Quercus Nigra) is characterized by the 
rich yellow, or orange, of its inner back, and the dark 
color of the wood. It is a gnarled and scrubby tree, rare 
in the Eastern part of the country, but abundant in the 
Central region. Its wood is rather soft and too brittle 
for timber. 

The post, iron, or burr oak (Quercus Obtusiloba) is com- 
mon in the interior of the country, with a wood much like 
the white oak, but softer. It furnishes good timber for 
many purposes, especially fence posts. Its fruit resem- 
bles that of the white oak, but it is larger, not as sweet, 
and sets much deeper in the capsule. 

The live oak (Quercus Vivens) is the only evergreen va- 
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riety common to parts of the United States. Its wood is 
specially lasting, moderately tough, and very heavy. It 
is highly valued for ship-building. 


Oak Timber. 


Oak wood is too hard for general uses. Of late, much 
interior finish, and house and office furnishings, have been 





BLACK OAK, 


made of different kinds of oak, quarter sawed and finished 
to show the natural grain of the wood. In earlier days, 
oak timber was used for the frames of all large buildings, 
as halls and churches; and “knees” were hewn from the 
twisted and knotted portions of white and red oaks for 
the frames of ships. It was the peculiarly tough oak 
which grew on the side of Kearsarge mountain in Merri- 
mac county, New Hampshire, that made the famous 
“Old Kearsarge” so strong and stanch. But this use of 
oak timber is necessarily a thing of the past. 


Famous Oaks, 


The Charter Oak, at Hartford, Connecticut, is the only 
oak that has gained special fame in this country. The 
tree was very old when the country was settled, since it 
was of the largest size and already hollow. It was noted 
as the preserver of the liberties of the colony. When 
Governor Andros, carrying out his general system of op- 
pression and destruction of chartered rights demanded 


. of the Connecticut legislature their charter, in 1682, 


Capt. Joseph Wadsworth blew out the lights in the hall, 
seized the precious charter and hurried away. So long 
as there was danger of its recall, the charter could not 
be found, for it rested safely in the hollow of the old oak 
tree whence it came when needed. The oak stood, in a 
protected square, until 1856, when being blown to pieces 
by the wind, the part left standing was cut down and 
made into souvenirs. 

Two oaks in England are known to be of very great 
age, for they antedate history. One is the Newland oak, 
in Gloucestershire, known for centuries as “the great oak,” 
and perhaps the largest in the world. It measures over 
forty-seven feet in circumference, five feet from the 
ground, and it does not seem to have increased in circum- 
ference more than one or two inches in the last two cen- 
turies. It maintains its vigor, altho hollow at the base. 
The other is the Cowthorpe oak, in Yorkshire, near 
Weatherby. This is thirty-eight and one-half feet in cir- 
cumference and is not known to be hollow. Both were 
objects of worship in the early history of the island and 
still retain much of their former reverence. 

The oak was a religious emblem in Druidical worship, 
in two forms. The mistletoe grew upon certain oaks, 
This little parisitic plant found a place in the Druid rit- 
ual and so rendered the oak upon which it grew sacred. 
Later similar reverence was extended to all oaks of the 
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same species. All novices were necessarily instructed 
and initiated into the mysteries of Druidical worship in 
oak groves. This rendered the grove in which the cere- 
mony had been once performed a sacred place. 
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Bur Lessons. 
By A. C. HALL, Massachusetts. 


There is very little pleasure, on coming in from an 
autumn walk to find one’s clothing fringed with a collec- 
tion of burdocks, cockle-burs, and other prickly seed ves- 
sels. We are prone to regard them as creations to tear 
the clothes and wear the temper of the unfortunate peo- 
ple who chance to come within reach of their tiny arms. 

But with many things in the realm of nature we have 
to look beneath the exterior to find the real value and 
beauty, and these persistent autumn followers of ours 
may pay us for a little study. 

At this season of the year there is no subject that in- 
vites our attention more decidedly than the study of 
seeds, and especially that division of the subject that has 
to do with the protection and distribution. 

After the fruits and grains have been studied we may turn 
our attention to that which seems to be of no use, and 
gather in some of our neighbors from the byways and 
hedges and learn the story they have to tell. 

The material is not hard to procure ; the teacher may 
suffer from an embarrassment of riches in this direction, 
for she possesses a score of willing aids in her pupils. 


First Lesson. 


Subject.—Necessity of protection and distribution of 
seeds, 

Material.—A g¢ollection of burs, prickly seed cases, rose 
hips, and sumac berries for class to examine. 


Motive.—To lead children to discover the use of some 
of nature’s ugly things, to see the necessity of protection 
and distribution, and to note provision for these needs. 


Manner.—Teacher directs observation of material and 
tells simple story illustrative of the subject.. Have pu- 
pils tell what they have observed in the distribution of 
other seeds, and how they have seen burs carried away. 

Use of Information.—Subsequent language or reading 
lessons. To serve as centers around which succeeding 
lessons may be grouped. 


Story.—Over by the fence grew a rose-bush, a sumac 


shrub, and some burdocks and cockle-burs. They were 
talking about their seeds as mothers often talk about 
their children, and wondering how they were going to 
send them out into the world to do their work. (The 
children may tell where each kept its seeds.) 


The burs talked of their tiny sharp fingers and how 
easily they could catch hold of anything that came near 
and travel as far as they wished, and made the sumac 
and rose bushes feel a little discouraged. 

Just then a flock of chattering sparrows flew from the 
fence rail right among our friends. The burs reached 
out their hands, but alas ! they could not get even a little 
hold on the sparrows who danced and swung on the 
bushes and ate the pretty bright seeds, talking all the 
time about carrying all they could to some little friends 
who had not found such fine bushes. Pretty soon they 
fley away, each carrying a little seed case, and the burs 
dropped their heads as they saw that the rose and sumac 
had sent nearly all their seeds away. They wished they 
had not talked so much about how easy it was to get out 
into the world. 

After a little, Ponto, the shaggy, black dog, came along 
driving old Boss. All the little burs held up their hands 
and stretched out their arms. “Please take us out into 
the world,” they said. 

So Ponto let them take hold of his shaggy fur, and 
old Boss took a number on her tail and away they went 
into the great world. 

Questions,—After the story has been discussed by the 
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pupils, a few questions may be asked, as,—In what other 
ways have you seen burs carried ? 

How did the milkweed and dandelion send away their 
seeds ? 

Why do plants wish their seeds to be carried away ? 

Who can carry away the seeds of the sumac and rose 
besides the birds ? 

Why wouldn’t the birds take away the burs as they did 


the berries ? 


Why did not Ponto and old Boss carry off the rose 
hips and sumac berries ? 

Why do you think Mother Nature put the rose and 
sumac seeds in such gay coverings ? 

The answers to these questions may serve as a reading 
lesson, or to cepy and arrange for a language exercise. 


Second Lesson. 


After the general exercise with burs a few special 
studies may be taken : for instance, the second lesson on 
burdocks alone. 

Material.—Enough burdocks on stems so that each 
child may have a cluster to examine. 

Motive-—To discover the manner in which the bur 
grows on the stem, where the seed vessel is concealed, 
and how the seeds are distributed. Also show incident- 
ally how little baskets, chairs, etc., can be made Dy stick- 
ing these burs together. 

Manner.—The lesson should be conducted by asking 
questions of the children to lead them to discover 
facts. 

Also recall to them how the burdock leaves grow and 
what sort of blossoms it has. 

Are the blossoms prickly ? 

When do they begin to grow so ? 2 

Why do not the spines of the bur slip out as easily as 
they slip in ? 

Get the children to tellall the ways they know for the 
burdock to send its seeds away. Have them discover 
some use the burdock has, and show that because we can 
not always see the use of a thing at once, we must not 
conclude it is useless. 

Application.—The children may be encouraged to make 
objects from their burdocks, and write or tell about what 
they have made. 

Supplementary Lessons. 


The third lesson on the cockle-bur may be conducted 
in a similar manner. The child’s observation is the cen- 
tral point of the lesson and that is most valuable to him 
which he discovers himself. 

Call attention to the sober colors of the burs and get 
pupils to see why they are not showily dressed. Compare 
the burdock with the cockle-bur, noting likenesses as 
well as differences. 

The fourth lesson could be devoted to other burs that 
can be found, or seeds that have sharp spines that attach 
themselves and are carried from place to place. The fifth 
lesson should be devoted to reviews, comparisons, and 
simple generalizations. The teacher should not attempt 
to teach everything about the subject, but in these lessons 
show the children that there is something to interest 
and instruct in the very humblest weed that grows. 


What the Burdock was Good For. 


“Good for nothing,” the farmer said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock’s head ; 
But them, it was best, no doubt, 
To come some day and root her out. 
So he lowered his scythe, and went his way, 
To see his corn, or gather his hay ; 
And the weed grew safe and strong and tall, 
Close by the side of the garden wall. 


“Good for home,” said the little toad, 

As he hopped up out of the dusty road. . 

He had just been having a dreadful fright, — 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight. 

Here it was cool, and dark, and green, 
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The safest kind of a leafy screen. 
The toad was happy : “ For,” said he, 
“The burdock was plainly meant for me.” 


“Good for a prop,” the spider thought, 

And to and fro with care he wrought, 

Till he fastened it well to an evergreen 

And spun his cables fine between. 

"Twas a beautiful bridge,—a triumph of skill, 
The flies came round as idlers will ; 

The spider lurked in his corner dim ; 

The more that came the better for him. 


“Good for play,” said a child, perplext 

To know what frolic was coming next ; 

So she gathered the burs that all despised, 
And her city playmates were quite surprised 
To see what a beautiful basket or chair 

Could be made, with a little time and care. 
They ranged their treasures about with pride, 
And played all day by the burdock’s side. 


Nothing is lost in this world of ours ; 
Honey comes from the idle flowers ; 
The weed that we pass in utter scorn, 
May save a life by another morn ; 
Wonders await us at every turn. 

We must be silent and gladly learn. 
No room for recklessness or abuse, 
Since even the burdock has its use. 
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Constructive Work in Schools. 


Stained Glass Effects for Window Decorations. 
By MARGARET J. Copp, Illinois. 


Before trying this work, one would really be surprised 
to see how much in the way of artistic effect can be se- 
cured by the use of such simple materials as cardboard and 
colored paper. And one of the best things about it is, 
that it may be used in all grades. The little ones may 
begin by cutting simple geometric forms from cardboard 





and pasting over the openings any pretty colored paper. 
This will not only give eye training in the sense of form 
and outline, but also afford a most valuable opportunity 
for lessons in color. 

Three pieces of card or strawboard, thus decorated, 
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Various Crosses. 
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may be joined, forming lanterns, which may be hung}in 
the school-room windows for variety in decorations. ~ .} 
In higher grades the various historic ornamentsjmay 
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be studied and used. The early Egyptian and||Greek 
motifs will furnish classic designs for borders, which may 
be applied to school windows and door transoms ; the 
centers being filled with lattice work, or other simple de- 
signs. on 

‘The different crosses of Christianity and heraldry are 
always appropriate ; so are the fleur-de-lis and all the 
varieties of trefoil, quatrefoil and rosette. 

The Swastika, the oldest form of the cross, 
may also be used. This most mysterious em- 
blem was prevalent among all ancient peoples. 
Speaking its eloquent message, before history 
was written, it was known all over the world ; 
and as it has ever been a sign of benediction 
and good augury, it is surely a fitting symbol 
for use in school. 

For a recent exhibit the pupils of our room (fourth 


Swastika. 
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Design for borders. No.1. Design for borders. 


year) decorated two large windows on the stair landing, 
with very good effect. 
Of course, praztice in cutting and arranging designs 
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was necessary, before the pupils could undertake such a 
large piece of work—and it may interest teachers to hear 
that the proverbially restless and troublesome boys were 
especially industrious and eager in cutting the designs. 

In drawing the patterns, use double lines and be very care- 
ful that the entire design is connected, so that it will not fall 
to pieces when cut. 

To give color, tissue paper of well selected tints was 
employed. Rich shades of blue, red, purple, and green 
were used, with lighter tints of orange, yellow, lavender, 
blue-green, olive-green, and pink. A little practice will 
soon teach the workers to avoid too glaring contrasts of 
color. 

The borders and rosettes, arranged in school windows, 
are very decorative, and, used in hallways, may be made 
to give all the beautiful effects of the richest cathedral 
colorings. 

Below are given suggestions for border designs and a 
color scheme for a window. Variations will readily sug- 
gest themselves, and one of the great values of this work 
is, that it affords the fullest scope for the exercise of 
ingenuity and taste on the part of both pupils and teach- 
ers. 

The foundation of our 
large window was cut from a 


large sheet of the heaviest 
wrapping paper. Cut the 
paper half an inch larger 
than the window sash on 
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each edge; this may be 
folded over and tacked 
lightly to the wooden frame 
to hold the work in place. 
The openings in the lat- 

tice work were filled as fol- 
lows: 1. orange. 

2. old gold. 

3. light yellow. 

4, rich rose color. 8. lavender. 

5. light-blue. 9. dark red. 


For a border for the lattice work, rosettes of green 
were used at the corners, on each side of which were 
crosses, filled in with rich purple, the remaining space be- 
ing filled with quatrefoils of blue. The size and shape 
of the window, of course, must determine the details of 
the arrangement. 

Tissue paper costs about ten cents per dozen sheets, 
the rich shades a little more. Library paste is best for 


























Design for borders. No. 3. 


6. blue-green. 
7. light pink. 
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desirable. This may be managed in a square sash by cut- 
ting an arch shaped opening and 
TINT | :~«leaving the corners filled in with 
SASATXE X34 the opaque wrapping paper. For 
this arched opening, the rose de- 
sign given below may be used. It 
should be filled with rose tints, 
"X22 Xi X2 K5| shading from a light pink center 
‘> to deepest rose color. As there 
sX*s X7 Xs X41 are eight scallops or divisions, the 
same design may be varied by 
ranging deep rose color in the 
eee form of a cross and filling the re- 
maining divisions with light pink. Other designs may 
be added if space permits, and the effect will be very 
good if the work is neatly done. 
In another very effective arrangement the arch was 
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bordered with trefoils with the large rosette in||{the 
opening. 

If the teacher does not care to undertake such elabor- 
ate work, the pupils may design miniature windows and 
rosettes. Common pasteboard or stiff paper may be used. 
These, filled in with colored paper, may be tastefully ar- 








use, tho common flour paste will answer. Do not use 


mucilage nor glue. 
For the upper part of the window an arched effect is 


ranged in the school windows with very artistic effect 
and the little touch of color will serve to brighten the 
plainest school-room. 
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Roosevelt and Carnegie. 

In the address to the graduating class of Cornell uni- 
versity Gov. Roosevelt gave his definition of “character” 
as being a multitude of qualities grouped together, such 
as courage, truthfulness, sobriety, resolution, persever- 
ance, honest disinterestedness in dealing with others and 
with the state, and a firm belief in the ideals of one’s 
own country. He felt called upon to give a rap at Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie in these words: “There has been a 
good deal of discussion recently, due to the statements 
of certain gentlemen who have amassed large fortunes, 
to the effect that they do not believe in a college educa- 
tion. This country could better afford to lose every man 
in it who has amassed a large fortune than to lose one- 
half of its college-bred men. We can get on without the 
men of immense fortunes. Sometimes we can do very 
well indeed without them, but we could not do the best 
work possible to be done save for the men who took the 
chances offered to train themselves so that they can do 
the fine and delicate work which must be done if we are 
to raise our civilization above a purely material basis.” 

We hardly think this is a fair presentation of the case. 
Mr. Carnegie asked, “ Is it best for the man who aims at 
business (meaning to accumulate money) to go to col- 
lege ?” His reply was in the negative. He did not 
argue against colleges and college education. He took 
the ground that men are needed to manage business, and 
held that what they needed was training in business. The 
governor thinks that men are: needed to do “fine and 
delicate work,” and believes the college is the place to 
train these. Why cannot both of these men be right ? 

SF 
Timely Questions in Education. 


Among the questions to be discussed at the interna- 
tional congress of elementary education to be held in 
connection with the Paris exposition in 1900, are the 
following : 

1. The teaching of domestic economy (cooking, etc.) 

2. Means of securing attendance at school. 

3. Moral education in elementary schools (without 
touching religious questions) and the means of developing 
such education. 

4, Institutions for securing the association of former 
pupils, courses for adults, public lectures, social clubs of 
graduates and other former pupils, aid societies, reading 
rooms, etc. ; 

5. The teaching in higher elementary. schools—its ob- 
ject, limits, adaptation to local interests. Under this head 
are to be discussed the relations of elementary education 
in these schools with the secondary education on one 
hand, and with the trade schools on the other. This im- 
portant question of grading the different schools will also 
occupy the attention of two other congresses of the 
exposition, that of secondary education and that of tech- 
nical education, commercial and industrial. 

Questions 3 and 4 state the great problems of the pre- 
sent in the field of elementary education. A thoughtful 
discussion ought to bring out many valuable plans. Why 
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does not the N. E. A. take a vote by mail to elect five 
delegates to this congress ?. This matter is well worth 
considering. . 
a < 
Degrees for Value Received. 

The “Chancellor” of the “ National University of Chi- 
cago,” is again offering degrees for sale, to those who like 
that sort of thing. This time special inducements are 
made to musicians and others in Europe to obtain degrees 
at the special bargain rate of $100. The “Chancellor” 
says in his circular that “This university has proved a 
boon to non-resident scholars in the past, but this may 
not last long, as a law is soon to be passed requiring a 
year’s work in this university of all graduates, thus bar- 
ring out those who cannot attend a year in Chicago.” 
This diploma traffic has drawn from the University Cor- 
respondent the story of a chimney sweep who prosecuted 
a resident in the suburbs of Edinburgh for debt. The 
presiding justice called for the sweep to give evidence as 
to the debt. “Arid what is your name?” “Jamie Greg- 
ory, LL.D., sir.” “ What, doctor of laws, and where on 
earth did you get that distinction?” “’Twasa fellow 
fra an American university, an’ I swepit his chimney 
three times. ‘I canna pay you cash, Jamie Gregory,’ he 
says, ‘but I’ll make ye an LL.D., an’ we'll ca’ it quets.’ 
An’ he did.” 

There are others who have paid personal debts with 
degrees. 

ma 

President Hadley, of Yale, declaresthatone of the main 
purposes of educatidn is to produce a public sentiment 
that we can trust tocarry on the government. He feels 
that one great danger is that men prefer party to nation 
and the interest of their district to that of their country. 
It is well worth inquiring whether the discussions of the 
N. E. A. might not rise to the dignity of the addresses 
delivered at the great colleges. Again is it possible for 
the teachers to fraternize as the graduates of colleges do? 


Attention has been called from time to time to fea- 
tures in our civilization that are disheartening. Among 
these are homicides and suicides. It appears that in 
forty-seven of the. larger cities 2,331 suicides were 
officially reported during 1898, a ratio for the country of 
1 to 5,000, probably. Yet these were all educated persons. 

We think this condition of things is one that educators 
must take into consideration ; it is a problem that belongs 
more to them than to any one else. What is there in 
our civilization or what left out that prompts to suicide ? 
At all events, what can the teacher do to cause the 
human beings that come under his care to determine to 
combat pluckily with the obstacles of life rather than — 
to cowardly run away from them ? 





It was thought to be a great thing when Stephen 
Girard gave his accumulated wealth for the education of 
orphans ; but that was only the first drops of the shower. 
During the past year over $15,000,000 have been given to 
educational institutions and libraries. This shows that a 
general perception exists that the nation’s welfare de- 
pends upon education. It must be admitted that we are 
but partially educated. When a majority of the people 
in the great cities support the kind of newspapers that 
put many claims of our civilization to shame they cannot 
be ranked high on an educational scale. 
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The Busy orld. 


The Dreyfus Court Martial. 


An important’ stage was reached in the Dreyfus case 
when Gen. Mercier, the head and front of the anti-Drey- 
fus party, and ex-President Casimir-Perier appeared as 
witnesses. Mercier is ex-minister of war, and it was 
under his regime that Dreyfus was condemned. He is a 
rabid anti-Semite, and still professes to believe that 
Dreyfus is guilty. Casimir-Perier admits that he was de- 
ceived then, but now has the courage to declare Dreyfus 
innocent. The friends of Mercier claimed that he had 
revelations to make that would surely prove Dreyfus 
guilty. Instead of that he merely recited the familiar 
story of how the general staff was convinced of Dreyfus’ 
guilt ; so weak was the impression he made that he was 
hissed as he left the stand. 

The friends of Dreyfus now claim that it has been 
shown that the bordereau or letter, to the German mili- 
tary attaché at Paris, reciting a documentary list of 
French military secrets which the writer enclosed, was 
written, not by Dreyfus, but by Esterhazy; that the 
secret dossier, or collection of documents relating to the 
case, contained many that were forged by Lt.-Col. Henry 
who was the real traitor, assisted by Esterhazy, who sold 
the secrets. There has nothing, they claim, been found 
against Capt. Dreyfus. 

It is feared that behind the anti-Dreyfus agitation is a 
big plot against the republic, and that it is likely to come 
toa head now. Paul Deroulede and other members of 
the Patriotic League have been arrested. P 

The shooting of M. Labori, the counsel of Dreyfus, on 
August 14, while on his way to attend the trial, caused 
the intensest excitement thruout France. It is not 
known yet what will be the effect of the assassin’s bullet ; 
the doctors have hopes of saving his life. The Dreyfus- 
ites say that Labori’s attempted murder was planned by 
army sympathizers; the Anti-revisionists feared that his 
pitiless examination of Mercier would bring the truth to 
light. 


Nigeria Under British Government Control. 


The British government has made an important change 
in the affairs of West Africa by purchasing all the ad- 
ministrative rights and powers of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany. This is an organization very similar to the famous 
companies that ‘played such an important part two 
hundred and fifty years ago in the development of the 
eastern coast of North America. 

In 1877, when the idea of making Nigeria British was 
first concieved, there was -no foreigner, whether soldier, 
missionary, or traveler, in the whole basin of the Niger, 
and Lake Chad between the French colony of Senegal on 
the extreme west and the valley of the Nile on the ex- 
treme east, or between the seaboard factories on the 
gulf of Guinea tothe south, and the Algerian and Tunis- 
ian frontiers on the north. The Niger Company was 
formed in the early eighties to develop this immense 
district. It was a private enterprise and began to pay 
six per cent. dividends almost immediately. In 1886, it 
was granted a royal charter, which empowered it to con- 
clude treaties with native chiefs and levy customs duties 
to cover the expenses of government. From that time 
to this the company has carried on the dual duties of 
trade and administration. It extended its domain from 
a few trading stations until its sway embraced over half 
a million square miles of territory, containing'a population 
of 30,000,000. It overcame the warlike native tribes, 
stamped out slavery, prohibited the sale of liquor, and 
forestalled the attempt of the French and Germans to 
seize the Niger for themselves. 

For this work credit is due particularly to Sir George 
Goldie, the head of the company, and he will probably be 
the first governor of the new protectorate. The gov- 
ernment took charge of the administration of the 
province, because it did not think it proper that a private 
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corporation should be concerned in the settlement of 
questions such as might lead to war. Nigeria will now 
be under the control of the British colonial office, all in- 
land frontiers will be abolished, and a common arms law 
and a common tariff enforced. 


Great Britain and the Boers. 


The dispute between the British government and the 
Boers, which early in the summer bade fair to be amica- 
bly settled, has lately assumed a more acute form than 
ever. The warlike attitude of the British government 
is attributed to Mr. Chamberlain, and he _ bases 
the justice of a war with the Boers upon the griev- 
ances of the English-speaking residents of Johannesburg, 


_as embodied in a petition to the queen, signed by 21,000 


foreign male residents of the great mining city of South 


Africa. They are taxed heavily and have no voice in the ' 


government. There is no doubt much justice in their 
complaint. 

On the other hand, President Kruger claims that 
Great Britain wishes to possess herself of the Transvaal, 
with its rich gold and diamond mines; that the govern- 
ment is being urged on by the greed of the stockholders 
of the South African syndicates. He asks that before 
making war, England shall appoint a commission to in- 
quire into the source of the 21,000 signatures to the 
petition, and how far the representatives of the British 
government are unofficially identified with the continued 
agitation. He asserts that practically the whole South 
African press is controlled by the German-Rhodesian 
financial houses. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in his contentions, 
but he is a brave man contending against fate. The 
rising tide of English-speaking peoples is destined soon 
to overflow the Boer republic. Mr. Chamberlain says 
the situation is so strained that it must be settled now 
either by peaceful measures or war. 


The Philippine Insurrection Must be Suppressed. 


Elihu Root, the new secretary of war, has said he is in 
favor of giving Gen. Otis all the men he requires for the 
suppression of the insurrection in the Philippines. Trans- 
ports with troops aboard will leave at frequent intervals 
from now until the end of October (the close of the rainy 
season), when the army in the Philippines is expected to 
number about 50,000. 

As to the cry against Gen. Otis in the newspapers, it 
is evident that both the president and secretary are dis- 


posed to view it with some suspicion. Gen. Otis mortally — 


offended the newspaper correspondents by instituting a 
strict censorship ; besides, newspapers that habitually 
exaggerate and misrepresent other matters could not be 
expected to deal truthfully with the Philippine campaign. 

On August 9, Gen. MacArthur’s forces advanced five 
miles beyond San Fernando, north of Manila, and defeated 
a Filipino force of 6,000. The country passed over is 
covered with rice fields and bamboo thickets, the hardest 
possible ground for marching. .The mud in places was 
knee deep. 

A detachment of troops from Gen. Young’s brigade on 
August 13, drove a body of several hundred insurgents 
from San Mateo, northeast of the San Juan reservoir, 
about ten miles from Manila. 


Spread of the English Language. 


If it is true that trade follows the flag it is true that 
language follows it also. In the schools now opening in 
the Philippines the pupils are required to study English ; 
in the schools of Porto Rico and Cuba, English is pursued ; 
the number of pupils in our language in the government 
schools in Egypt is largely increasing; most of the 
newspapers in the Transvaal are to-day printed in English, 
in spite of the efforts of the Boers to maintain Dutch 
as the language of the country; the increased study of 
English in Oriental countries of late years has been a 
subject of remark. 

In 1888, Mr. Gladstone pointed out that a century ago 
only 15,000,000 people spoke English; at the time he 
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wrote he estimated that it was spoken by 105,000,000 7 


now the number speaking it is believed to be over 120,- 
000,000, and it is estimated that this number will increase 
sevenfold in the next hundred years. 

The numbers speaking the chief languages at present 
are as follows: Chinese, 400,000,000 ; English, 120,000,- 
000; Russian, 100,000,000 ; Hindu; 90,000,000 ; German, 
60,000,000 ; Spanish, 48,000,000 ; French, 46,000,000. 

The reason why English is distancing other languages 
is that English-speaking peoples have more extended 
business, educational, and social relations with the rest 
of the world, than other peoples, and they have more 
room in which to spread. Scores of millions of this in- 
crease will some day inhabit vast regions of North Amer- 
ica, South Africa, and Australia. 


A Great Change for Japan. 

A momentous change took place in Japan on July 17, 
by which that government was placed on a par with the 
chief powers of the world. On November 22, 1894, W. 
Q. Gresham, then secretary of state, signed a treaty with 
Japan which revolutionized the conventional relations 
between Japan and the United States. It provided that 
all existing treaties should cease on July 17, 1899; and 
in place of these, agreements were made which abolished 
the United States courts in Japan and turned the cases 
over to the Japanese courts; that restored to Japan the 
control of her tariff, which had been restricted by the 
convention of 1866, under which terms Japan could not 
levy a duty greater than five per cent. ad valorem; and 
that gave her again the right to exercise national sover- 
eignty, which was temporarily suspended when she made 
her first treaties. Similar treaties were also made be- 
tween Japan and France, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Austria, so that now she stands forth as a fully recog- 
nized and independent power. 

This is the triumphant climax of everything that 
Japan has achieved since it first emerged from the se- 
clusion in which it was wrapped for centuries. She pre- 
pared herself for it by the reformation of the laws, the 
elevation of the judiciary, the introduction of liberal and 
enlightened methods of public administration, and other 
reforms. Patriotic Japanese now look forward to the 
future with high hope, but not without a sense of the 
responsibility of their new relations. 


Telephoning Around the World.—Thos. A. Edison says 
that it is possible to telephone around the world. He 
would lay a cable from New York to Southampton, from 
there to Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, Calcutta, Pekin, 
Bering strait, Alaska, San Francisco. The only thing 
wanting for the project is a hundred millions of money. 


Tea Saloons.—The public tea saloons are growing in 
favor. They have existed in London for many years. 
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The New York saloons in Cherry and Grand streets are 
well patronized, being regarded as places of social enjoy- 
ment to which men come with their families. One point 
made by women is that they can have an opportunity of 
seemg and conversing with their acquaintances without the 
disturbance a visit creates in the usual tenement rooms. 

Carnegie’s Latest Gift—Andrew Carnegie is likely to 
fulfil his idea that a rich man should give away his money 
while he is alive, having given $1,750,000 to the Library 
and Art museum founded by him in Pittsburg, for addi- 
tional buildings. 

aa 


Letters. 


The School as a Center. 


I shall always thank THE JOURNAL for presenting the 
proposition that the school is to be considered as a cen- 
ter of enlightenment and civilization in the community, 
This was cogently stated in 1883, if I remember aright; 
(I have been a reader of it since 1880); the idea struck 
me with much force at the time. On looking around I 
saw some teachers occupied a much higher place than 
others—they had a community influence as well as a 
school influence. 

One instance particularly struck me. The teacher led 
the village choir, aided in the Sunday-school had started 
a library association which had accumulated nearly a 
thousand books at that time, was a promoter of a course 
of lectures, and of a Browning Club. He was felt to be 
a social force in that community ; the entire village felt 
his influence. I am reminded of the proposition premul- 
gated by THE JOURNAL by one of the resolutions of the 
N. E. A., at Los Angeles, which says the school is to ‘be 
regarded as a community center “to draw to itself the 
children and the parents.” FINDLAY HARRISON. 

Brooklyn. 

Pr 


Children’s Sayings. 


(Small girl examining her pen.) 

To teacher.—“My pen broke—it was cracked when I 
bought it.” 

(Teacher).—“Give me a little story with the word each 
in it. 

(Enthusiastic boy).—IJ each. 

(Little girl to teacher).—“‘ Miss ——,, I was foot all day 
yesterday, must I go head to-day ?” 

(Teacher).—“ Lee, when is your birthday ?” 

(Lee).—In July. 

(Teacher).—What day ? 

(Lee).—The hottest day. 

Examination question.—Abbreviate Mister and Mistress. 

(Harold, to teacher).—Must we prove it ? 
After listening to an anthem by a 








Courtesy of Review of Reviews. 
Porto Rican Public School under the old Regime. 





choir a little girl remarked: “Mr. — 
Blank’s voice does not match with the 
others.” 

Teacher.—“ What will you be when 
you are aman, Ensor?” 

Ensor (four years old.)—“‘Carpenter.” 

Teacher.—“ What will you make 
then ?” 

Ensor.—“ Carpets.” 

Teacher had (she thought) carefully 
explained the function of the pronoun 
to her grammar class. When she asked 
for examples of pronouns she was sur- 
prised to receive the word mutton. 
“Mutton a pronoun, why?” “The 
word is used instead of ‘Sheep.’” 

Teaching the Golden Text. ‘Bear 
ye one another’s burdens,” a lady asked 
a small boy; “Do you know what are 
burdens, Fred ?” 

“Yes, ma’am”—his face brightening 
—“they are little birds.” 

Ontario. JESSIE WILSON. 
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National Gducational Hssociation. 


Abstracts of Papers and Addresses. 


1. General Association. 


Evolution and Ethics. 
By Pror. SYDNEY T. SKIDMORE, Philadelphia Normal School. 


Practical ethics is largely concerned with the “ prob- 
lem of evil” and the elimination of evil from the world. 
Whether the procedure against it be properly militant or 
educative depends on the nature of evil itself. If evil be 
a principle antagonistic to good, its operations should be 
resisted in a‘ militant way and its operators forced under 
arrest and punishment. If evil be but the contrast of 
material realities with ideals of perfection, or if it be the 
contrast of inferior character or condition with superior, 
then its proper treatment calls for developmental stimuli 
to carry the being from lower to higher condition. 

The principal points made are the following : 

1. We rise in the scale of being on stepping stones 
within ourselves and not by climbing over others. 

2. Evil has no positive reality. The present is the 
early dawn of the human day. The full human type is 
largely undeveloped and its imperfections are phases of 
rudimental conditions. 

3. The genus is emerging from animalism from which 
it is distinct by reason of its intellectual supremacy over 
material conditions, and the degree of its emergence is 
measured by the development of this supremacy. 

4, This development is promoted by all that promotes 
selfhood, as self-illumination, self-respeet, self-responsi- 
bility, self-control, and self-directiveness, and it is hin- 
dered by applying to humanism that which fitly applies 
only to animalism, as the despotic assertiveness of exter- 
ternal mastery, humiliation, pain, penalty, fear, and 
favor. 

5. The teaching profession is the trustee of this evolu- 
tion and should be the high expert commission of the 
world for framing its moral codes. It should be guided 
by what it finds in the ever-present problem and be in no 
degree subject to prejudices, traditions, dogmas, or de- 
ceitful interpretations that ignorance has given to human 
nature. 

In this sphere its peculiar mission is to set forth the 
latest, best, and most saving gifts of — to the 
world. 

Abstract of address before N. E, A., July 13. 


Function of the Educational Press. 
By Geo. P. Brown, Editor of School and Home Education. 


The student of educational problems soon discovers 
that the number who are consciously hungering and 


‘thirsting after distinctively educational reading of any 


kind is not “so wide asa barn door nor so deep as:a well.” 
He may find incidentally, while seeking to follow Horace 
Greeley’s advice, that there is a growing and already en- 
couragingly large class of the educational people who are 
pursuing the study of education in the spirit of scientific 
investigation. They are hospitable to new ideas and re- 
joice when a new truth crowds out an old error from 
their practice. It is this class of teachers and students 
that is the hope of the country. 

The common school is proclaimed as the hope of the 
country, but this hope is to be realized only when the 
spirit of these few has become the spirit of all, and the 
goal of a more abundant life has been substituted for 
that which the general public calls schooling. An intel- 
ligent representative of this public in my own state de- 
clares that schooling is one thing and education is 
another and different thing, and he proposes to mend 
matters by six months’ schooling each year, and six months’ 
education, i in learning the theory and art of ‘living by pur- 
suing some useful vocation. The school is regarded by 
him as the place for mastering the symbols and scholastic 
forms of civilized life. His ideal schoolmaster is he who 


discovers some short cut, or “Improved method” of 
mastering those forms. His motto, if he should formu- 
late one, would be, first form the mind in the school, and 
then furnish it outside. His ideal school journal would 
resemble a journal of mechanics. It would describe any 
devices and processes; educational machines for fixing 
forms in the memory. 

The educational press must be the standard bearer 
rather than the camp follower of the edycational host if 
it shall perform its function. It must gather and circu- 
late the material by which public opinion shall be 
molded, and serve as the herald, at least, of the leaders 
of the educational array. It seeks to publish the observa- 
tions, experiences, and tentative conclusions of men and 
women who write with varying degrees of consciousness 
of the transition in educational philosophy and practice 
that we are now entering upon. The less conscious one 
is of the philosophy of the movement, the more valuable, 
sometimes, is his contribution, provided he is sensitive to 
the new atmosphere. Those who are not influenced by it 
may be good priests and scribes for recording what is 
done under the law, but they are not prophets of the 
coming time. 

Of course the educational press must see and state the 
problems and be quick to discover the trend of general 
educational thought from the multiplicity and variety of 
the thoughts of individuals. Hence the need, greater 
than any other, that a larger number of those recognized 
as leaders in the readjustment of education to changing 
conditions shall connect themselves with it by making 
free use of its columns to record their observations and 
reflections. They must do this in an altruistic spirit and 
without expectation of pecuniary reward. The educa- 
tional public must join hands with the educational editor 
in helping him in his missionary work of diffusing knowl- 
edge among the people. The man or woman who is not 
willing to do this for the cause until, at least, the general 
public has awakened to the consciousness that they have 
souls as well as pockets, cannot write anything as a rule 
that will be of much service to the cause. It is the spirit 
in which things are uttered, together with that which 
they contain, that makes their publication of value. 

The time may not be so far distant as we think when 
what the teacher wishes to read and ought to read will 
be the things which the general public will wish to read. 
There is little in education that is not of vital interest to 
the home. When the school shall fill its full function for 
the children, and they have become active citizens, they 
will be both able and willing to read what now they can- 
not read for the reason that their schooling has done so 
little to assist in their education. 

The reason why so few are really interested in the 
study of education, or of religion, or of art, or of politics, 
is that their powers have not been trained to think these 
subjects. They learn to think business by the persistent 
study and practice of it. There is no other way for them 
to become interested in what makes for the higher life of 


. the soul. 


It is the doctrine of this paper that the educational 
press must seek to diffuse the kind of ideas among the 
educational public that will tend to the creating of a 
rational theory and practice of educating children in the 
schools and the homes. It must seek to unite the school 
and the home in this study. It must recognize the ideas 
and forces at work in the world for the higher evolution 
of the race and direct attention to them. It must seek 
to improve the thinking of teachers and parents as per- 
sistently as it seeks to improve their practices. Educa- 
tion is an art that. can never be mastered, unless the 
principles of the art and its purpose are well understood. 

The educational press ought to learn, from the history 
of the past, that all education must have behavior, con- 
duct, deeds, as the direct aim of its endeavor. The 
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speaker has been declaring for some years that these 
things should be the aim of the endeavors of this National 
Educational Association as a body, and that it ought to 
set itself persistently to work to make its ideals prevail 
among the people. Contemplation and erudition are 
good things. Deeds are the best things. 

Part of paper read before the N, E. A., July 14. 


we 


2. Department Meetings. 


Art Instruction in the University. 
By Pror. Henry T. ARDLEY, University of California. 


Courses in art should be given in every university as 
part of a liberal education as well as for the sake of its 
practical relation to other university subjects. Its great 
educational value is appreciated in our leading universities, 
but meets with a hard struggle for its just rights in our 
secondary and smaller ones, where its short-sighted and 
narrow-minded opponents jealously guard the fossilized 
traditions of inanimate education. 

The study of art in the university should be both his- 
torical and technical, embracing a thoro training in the 
chief characteristics of the great art periods, such as the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Rofnan, Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, Moresque, Gothic, and Renaissance in relation to 
purpose, place, and material, and technical skill in pre- 
senting facts of form and power to conventionalize and 
adopt them to historic styles of art for all purposes. 
The foundation work in drawing should be strong in out- 
line and correct in detail, tending more to its application 
in the industrial arts and their history than to pictorial 
effect, impressionism or fads of technique, and all art de- 
partments in universities should consider their relation to 
other departments and be prepared to give the exact, 
careful detail drawing needed by students in botany, bi- 
ology, engineering, etc., where the study of pictorial 
composition and effect are almost superfluous. 

Work for “ pictorial effect” only should be left to art 
studios who are already turning out enough “p:cture 
painters ;” but this nation needs more educated artist- 
artisans to place it upon a high plane of prosperity and 
enable it to compete with the rest of the world in lifting 
our raw material to its highest market value, instead of 
spending millions abroad annually for art goods that 
should be made at home. 

Art work of the secondary schools in preparation for 
university work should embrace the study of light and 
shade and linear perspective from the object, giving a 
thoro foundation in elementary work rather than a vague 
striving after less serious work for pictorial effect and 
show. 

Abstract of paper before Art Department, N. E. A,, July 13. 


Problems in Artistic Rendering. 
By KATHERINE M. BALL, San Francisco. 


Artistic rendering that applies to such elementary 
drawing as is taught in our public schools can be reduced 
to rule and principle, so that by presumptive methods it 
can be taught successfully to classes of children of all de- 
grees of ability. 

No one will claim that any kind of training can 
produce a genius, nor that any great works of art can 
emanate from such a limited study of the subject as the 
time of the public school affords, but we do know that 
the right kind of training will call forth the natural ten- 
dencies of pupils, and develop inherent ability that may 


exist. 


An appreciation of good style in art is as dependent 
upon educational standards as is an appreciation of good 
style in literature, and when pupils are taught to dis- 
criminate between the desirable and objectionable in 
kinds of drawing, their understanding will manifest itself 
in their general expressions. 

Unlike seeing, rendering can never be developed from 
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the study of the object ; because pictorial representation 
is an illusion, a sort of subjective creation, which aims to 
produce an effect on the eye similar to that produced by 
the object itself, and yet entirely unlike the object in its 
real structure. 

The rendering is the art of pictorial representation 
which has to be learned, and imitation must form an im. 
portant part of this instruction. 

Not only the teacher, consciously or unconsciously, 
impresses his style on his pupils, but every art form that 
the student observes influences his expression in some 
degree. 

Imitation may act as a suggestion, stimulating thought 
and action along new lines and developing observation; 
or it may be so used as to limit and confine the student to 
a fixed process that admits of no modification, thereby 
being either an advantage or a detriment to the student. 
Its principal motive for being is to help the student te 
do things correctly and quickly, so that valuable time 
may not be consumed in useless experiment. 

Children’s standards of excellence are regulated by 
what they have seen, or what they have heard. An art 
atmosphere and environment shows itself very quickly in 
any form of expression, whether it be in the furnishing 
of a room, the gowning of a woman, or the rendering of 
a drawing ; and it is but natural that in localities where 
education has been largely scientific, mechanical accuracy 
and positive definition take precedence over poetic sug- 
gestions, not only in standards of excellence but in forms 
of expression. 

Where the thin, sharp, or ruled line, and the over-fin- 
ished, highly-wrought, and artistic drawing prevails, it is 
a positive indication of the lack of training of the im- 
aginative and poetic sense, for freedom of movement, 
softness of line, facility of execution and simplicity of 
rendering are the spontaneous expressions of artistic 
feeling. 

If we would train our children to do acceptable work, 
we must teach drawing as we teach other subjects. We 
must build conscientiously, laying stone upon stone, with 
the greatest of care. It must be precept and example, 
until habit is established and action becomes automatic, 
beginning early, and continuing thru the entire school 
life; for as David Harem said, “ Ev'ry hoss e’n do a thing 
better ’n’ spryer if he’s been broke to it as a colt.” 


Abstract of paper before Art Department, N. E. A., July 12. 


Synopsis of Discussion, 


By EstHER M. WItson, Director of Art Department, State Nor- 
mal School, Chico, Cal. 


Spontaneity of expression should be encouraged, but 
it needs a guiding hand. 

Time is an important element, and life is too short to 
waste it by laboriously plodding thru unessentials while 
striving to get at the true principles of art. 

Drawing is a language, primeval and simple—the 
natural method of thought expression, and in no way 
should we cripple or hinder this inborn desire to do, but 
give it all possible encouragement. 

But the art impulse is not always a living impulse. 
Geniuses are rare. It is more frequently a latent force 
that needs to be discovered. However much it may lack 
in assertive power, it still exists, a part of every organ- 
ization, but apparently waiting for some strong hand to 
quicken into life, and to point out the possibilities that 
rest within. It needs to be drawn out, cultivated, and 
developed. 

Withhold the sunshine of human encouragement, and 
it perishes ; nurture it, and we cannot tell to what ex- 
tent its highest development may be realized. 

As in the varied avenues of life every effort is made to 
arouse the noblest impulses and broaden the mental 
horizon, so in the field of art should those of larger ex- 
perience scatter thoughts suggestive to awaken ‘those 
lofty sentiments that refine, ennoble, and spiritualize. 
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A Man: As He is Drawn by Children. 
By Mrs. LOUISE MAITLAND, State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. 


Studies of the spontaneous drawings of children having 
proved that human figures exceed in interest all other 
objects with young children, a new study has been under- 
taken on the way they draw a man. Four thousand five 
hundred and twenty-four drawings were collected, the 
artists ranging from six to seventeen years. 

The children’s drawing of a man, clothed and in action, 
is a slow and logical process, well repaying study ; but the 
proportions and gradual evolution from full face to pro- 
file are perhaps the most important factors on account of 
their significant pedagogical implications. 

While it is impossible to say that there is organic re- 
lation between the size of the child’s own body and the 
figures he draws, we find that law of some sort underlies 
his unconscious sense of proportion. The height of the 
man and the length of the arms approximate more and 
more closely to a norm as the child gets older. Begin- 
ning with six years, the larger number of men are three 
heads high; slowly this gives place to four heads; by 
ten to fourteen years, five heads is the average height ; 
and from fourteen to seventeen years, figures six heads 
high predominate, tending towards seven heads at the 
oldest age. While there are always some abnormally 
short or tall men drawn, the above proportions are gener- 
ally true and hold good of arm-length as well, in its own 
degree. 

The most interesting result of this study lies in the 
fact that it has been possible to illustrate by type pic- 
tures changing and growing conditions in the children’s 
minds with regard to the outward appearance of the 
human figure. We can see how they gradually try to 
get the figure turned round from full face to profile. 
The feet turn first, followed by legs, arms, and head with 
its features. The last thing to be perfected is the eye ; 
this long remains incorrect, viz. : a full-face circular eye 
placed at too great a distance from the nose. When the 
foreshortened ellipse appears, the arms, trunk, legs, and 
feet are all well-defined and in their right positions and 
at last a triumphant man emerges. 

We find then that there are stages in the evolution of 
the pictorial man, that these stages lead very closely, 
naturally and after a logic of the children’s own, toa 
well-drawn, well-proportioned and active human figure. 
Is it too much to assert that, guided by the logic of the 
children, or at least understanding it and acknowledging 
it, we shall best be able to define, simplify, and hasten 
these stages, thus turning into progressive steps what is 
now vague and ill-defined in the child’s own mind, and 
either unknown or scorned by the majority of drawing 
teachers? Our efforts in the San Jose normal this year, 
seconded by the teachers of the teachers of the training 
department, crude and tentative as they necessarily are, 
lead us to venture on an affirmative reply. 

j pe of paper before Child Study Department, N.E. A.,, 
u y 13. 


Content and Extent of Music in Public Schools. 
By HERBERT GriGGs, Denver, Colo. 


If pupils on leaving the eighth grade or the high 
school have ability to sing intelligently music of ordinary 
difficulty at first sight, well enough to sing their part with 
good quality of tone in choir or chorus; if they have 
learned, thru the practice of musical exercises, to con- 
centrate their thought, strengthen their mental power, 
quicken their perception, to appreciate the good and 
beautiful in music, so that they would rather associate 
with those who live better and purer lives than those 
companions to be found in the streets :—then I think that 
the object of music in the public schools is attained. 

Music when properly taught should accomplish the 
following results : 

lst.—Mentally, a quickening of the perceptive facul- 
ties thru exercise in rapid discovery, recognition, and 
concentration. 
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2nd.—Physically, thru exercise in breathing, tone pro- 
duction, correct position of the body, and of the satura- 
tion of the body and mind with sonorous fluid. 

3rd.—Disciplinary, thru doing the same thing, in the 
same way, at the same time, and the effect of sustained 
tone and harmony on the mind, thus dissipating the 
spirit of contradiction. 

4th.—Morally, by creating a love for the good and 
beautiful in music, thereby causing pupils, especially of 
older years, a desire to associate with company of refined 
and elevated tastes ; also to impress on the mind lessons 
of honesty, courage, cleanliness, truthfulness; patriotism, 
and respect for parents and elders by the repetition of 
good words set to good music. 

The analytical and critical should be earried only so 
far as it promotes appreciation and sympathy ; when the 
two lines begin to diverge it is time to stop. 

There is a certain mental work that must be done to 
enable the pupil to appreciate the beauty of anything; a 
child must learn to read words and sentences to appreciate 
a poem ; a child must learn to read music readily to take 
in the beauty of a composition; but when the head goes 
ahead of the heart we have as a product a set of pedantic 
critics ; and when the heart gets beyond the head we 
have a lot of watery-minded sentimentalists. In the lower 
grades of the schools the technical and mental must be 
largely taught, but not to the entire exclusion of the 
emotional. But in the eighth year and high school the 
two should be joined. 

Abstract of paper before Music Department, N.E. A., July 12. 


How May Fatigue be Reduced P 
By H. E. Kratz, Supt. of Schools, Sioux City, Ia. ’ 


Psychologists tell us that with the normal pupil mental 
fatigue from school work is quickly induced and also 
quickly passes away. Mental efficiency, or the increments 
of skill gained thru mental training, is much more per- 
manent in its character and is not soon lost. If this be 
true in order to attain the highest possible maximum of 
mental efficiency, with the greatest economy of effort, 
provide the working periods of the school-room with more 
frequent rest periods, and thus secure, thru this-power of 
the mind to recuperate rapidly, an almost continuous high 
state of mental vigor. The mind, instead of being as we 
supposed, like the old-fashioned sensitized plate of the 
photographer, which required a long exposure, is after all 
more like the highly sensitized plate of the modern snap- 
shot camera. 

Change is rest. Weariness in the sense of sight can 
be partially relieved by exercises which appeal largely to 
the ear or to use of the hand. The strongest possible 
contrasts should be made in the arrangement of the daily 
program and the wisest adaptation of difficult subjects to 
the best working hours of the day. 

Much wasted energy can also be husbanded by a wiser 
training of pupils how to study. Studying is a great art, 
and its mastery, or failure to master it, is fraught with 
momentous consequences to the pupil. There are those 
right beginnings which lead on to conscious power and 
mastery, and there are those misguided efforts which 
lead to weariness and defeat. 

The utilization of interest in a greater degree than 
heretofore promises much relief from the past weariness 
and drudgery of the school-room. Wherein interest be- 
comes such a potent factor in relieving from drudgery 
lies in the fact that, even concerning subjects which were 
at first distasteful, we may, to quote the Herbartians, 
“build up such a powerful apperception mass that any 
fact connected with that mass will at once attract our at- 
tention quite irrespective of our will.” Thus may every 
subject in the school curriculum be eventually included 
within the charmed circle of the pupil’s interest. 

Dislikes, antagonisms, adverse undercurrents of feeling 
sap energies which should be utilized in fruitful school 
work. Education from this point of view is to direct 
nervous energy into right channels and to keep it out of 
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wrong ones. Some of these nerve currents may be 
termed friendly and some hostile. Some dominant and 
some defeated. Fatigue and worry may so react upon 
each other that they become an endless circle. 

Every idea that enters a boy’s mind is accompanied by 
some tendencies to motor activity. 

In fact, he has not thoroly comprehended it until it has 
set every power he possesses, both of mind and body, into 
sympathetic action. He must be free to learn it all over, 
to secure for himself as many points of contact as pos- 
sible. 

Play on the school ground under supervision, with its 
freedom and self-control, its spontaneity and self-restraint, 
its exhilaration and self-expression, is not only the. best 
tonic for rapid recovery from mental fatigue, but also 
possesses great value as an educational process. Physical 
training exercises while helpful; yet demand close atten- 
tion and do not afford as good opportunities for’ mental 
recuperation as the more spontaneous movements in an 
outdoor recess. Both are needed. 


Abstract of address before the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, N. E. A., July 14. 


Progress in Science Teaching. 
By CHas. NEWELL Coss, Albany, N. Y. 


Progress in science during the past thirty years has 
largely increased the field and the material available for 
science study and teaching in both elementary and 
secondary schools as well as in higher institutions. 

Increased interest in the science of teaching has led 
directly to increased attention to the method of teaching 
science so that it can no longer truthfully be said that 
the scientific method is applied to teaching every branch 
except science. 

Added material and better teaching have tended to 
lengthen existing science courses and have led to the 
establishment of such courses where formerly there were 
none. 

The material equipment for successful science teacking 
has been so largely augmented within the last thirty 
years that it might almost be said to have been created 
within that period. Well equipped physical, chemical, 
and biologic laboratories are no longer uncommon in the 
high schools of villages and smaller cities, while nearly 
all higher institutions have recognized the necessity for 
such equipment and have supplied it, and many furnish 
excellent facilities for teaching earth science also. 

The number of persons engaged in teaching science 
exclusively has been multiplied many fold and with this 
increase in numbers has come noteworthy increased 
average ability to instruct. 

A pleasing thought is that public opinion has demanded 
and approved the change. 


“a of address before Science Department, N. E. A., 
uly 13. 


Reviews in the High Schools. 
By J. W. CRABTREE, Inspector Nebraska High Schools. 


Pupils entering the high school at the age of fourteen 
and under, if they have been well taught, are ready to 
take up elementary high school subjects, but their im- 
maturity prevents their having a thoro knowledge of 
arithmetic, grammar, history, and geography. At that 
age they do well to have a working knowledge of the 
grammar grade branches; that is, such a knowledge as 
will enable them to begin algebra, Latin, and English. A 
better grasp of these subjects must comelater. It must 
come after the pupils have advanced not only in years, 
but in their studies. Their knowledge of the common 
branches will be broadened and extended somewhat in 
connection with certain high school'subjects, but aside 
from these there should be a short intense study of the 
essential common school subjects, especially in arithmetic 
and grammar, in the latter part of the twelfth year. 

There is a knowledge of these branches that no imma- 
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ture mind can grasp. Nothing would be gained by re. 
viewing these subjects in the first and second years of 
the high school. It would merely be repetition of the 
work of the grammar grades without much, if any, im- 
provement therein. A half year of good, thoro work on 
these branches in the twelfth year is worth two years on 
the same at the beginning of the high school. Whether 
the question is viewed from the university or high school 
standpoint, the answer must be the same. Whether the 
student is to continue in school or step out, no school 
work is more valuable to him than a knowledge of these 
common school branches. 

It does not matter whether the review is bunched at 
the last end of the course or extended thru the year, 
occupying one hour a day. It is important to give the 
review. No work in the high school is of more practical 
value or of more culture value. The work in arithmetic 
should consist of a rapid review of the essential divisions 
of the subject, together with an analysis of practical 
problems, and a discussion of the principles involved in 
the various operations of arithmetic. 

The work in history should not be so much in the na- 
ture of a review as a further study of the problems of 
history by a careful study of the sources. The study of 
geography might be extended by a term or more in phys- 
ical geography. The grammar review, should consist of 
careful technical review, closing with a terrific drill in 
faulty English. 

Summary of paper before Secondary Department. N.E. A., 
July re. 


Science in the High School. 
By G. M. RicHArpsoN, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


Science has won its place in the high school curriculum 
against much opposition, and under unfavorable con- 
ditions. Unfavorable conditions because at first it was 
poorly taught and its real value as mental training was 
entirely overlooked. Real scientific training is of the ut- 
most value to educated persons. The experimental sci- 
ences are best calculated to give this training. Physics 
and chemistry being the most highly developed experi- 
mental sciences, are probably the best ones to use in the 
high schools. In order to develop the real scientific 
spirit in the pupil he must have time to be thoro with his 
experiments, and time to fully understand a topic before 
leaving it. To accomplish this purpose, with the time 
devoted to science work in the high school, there should 
be no attempt to cover a. great deal of ground with the 
class ; indeed it would probably be better to devote the 
entire time to one science, rather than two. If either 
chemistry or physics must be chosen, probably physics is 
the better adapted for the purpose, but since chemistry 
and physics are no longer independent sciences, the ideal 
experimental science course for the high school will be a 
combination of the two. 

In selecting experiments for the pupil to perform they 
should, of course, be adapted to the pupil’s ability and 
advancement. Every experiment should either illustrate 
some important principle or some important property of 
the thing under consideration. It is usually not worth 
while to illustrate by experiment phenomena that are oc- 
curring in nature about us and are already familiar to 
the pupil, or can be made so by merely calling his atten- 
tion to them. Experiments, the successful performance 
of which require some skill and thought, are the best 
adapted for furnishing the peculiar kind of training given 
by laboratory work. Experiments which require little 
thought are very apt to receive it. The teacher must be 
in the laboratory to superintend the work of the pupils. 

The importance of good teachers cannot be overestim- 
ated. Good science teachers must know their subject 
thoroly, they must love their subject, and they must have 
an enthusiasm for work. It is impossible to expect the 
pupil to be thoroly interested in a subject if the teacher 
is not. 


Abstract of paper before Science Department, N.E. A., July 14. 
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New York State Society for Child Study. 


The second annual, and fourth semi-annual, meeting’ of the 
New York State Society for Child Study was held at Utica, 
N. Y., on Friday forenoon, July 7. The meeting was in 
connection with the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association of New York. The program as prepared was ar- 
ranged as the State Association Section on Child Study. 

The general character of this section’s meeting was that of 
aconference, in which open forum for discussion or comment 
on the partof any member present prevailed thruout the ses- 
sion. This was deemed more appropriate to the needs of the 
practical teacher who attends the Chitd Study meeting, than 
the preparation of long, set papers, in which elaborate theories 
or multiplied statistics might be presented. In working out 
the following program, the dryness which ordinarily character- 
izes annual sessions was thus avoided. 

The session was called to order by Vice-President Edgar D. 
Shimer, of New York city, in the absence of Supt. Griffith, 
of Utica. The conference opened with greetings and “ Confi- 
dences over the Pen-point.” These ‘“ confidences ” comprised 
selections from a vast number of letters recently received from 
prominent teachers who have contributed to the child study 
movement by original researches or critical publications. The 
tenor of these “confidences ” was to disparage the unsavored 
adulation of child study as a means of pedagogic success or 
scientific knowledge. In addition, Dr. Shimer presented a 
summary of the opinions of about 8,o00 teachers on the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of child study. In this polling, most 
teachers seemed to object to child study on the grounds that it 
detracted from even work in the school-room, that it interfered 
with the strictly pedagogical interest, and removed the teacher 
from the true attitude towards the boy or girl, that it developed 
false notions as to what constitutes scientific data, and that it 
was a waste of time, etc., etc. 

These “ confidences ” opened the way ina very apt manner 
for the discussion of the topic, ‘‘ What is the Creed of Child 
Study?” The discussions tended toward an expression of prac- 
tical experience on the part of those present. Most of these 
cited, in particular cases, how attention in their school-rooms 
or in their schools to the characteristics of individual children 
not only awakened a peculiar interest in children as pupils, but 
also opened to the minds of these teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents, an entirely new field of experience. Several 
members reported scattering tests which they applied for their 
individual benefit, as they said, in gathering the ideas of chil- 
dren and facts about the physical and home life of children. 
All the contributions to the discussion seemed to accord in the 
one conclusion that there is a legitimate field of child study for 
the practical teacher. This field of practical interest, it was 
agreed, need not necessarily impinge on the scientific efforts 
to inquire more fully concerning the conditions of mind and 
body growth in the early years of human life. No attempt was 
made to formulate, specifically, any set of propositions which 
might be published as the so-called “creed” of the society. 
The conference was rather designed to elicit expression of in 
dividual creeds. Whether the society will be able to formulate 
a tentative creed remains to be seen. 

The second chief topic set for conference, namely. ‘‘ How to 
Study the Individual Child in ‘the Class-Room, and Why?” was 
not taken up owing to the limitations of time under which the 
conference convened. The reading of the annual report of the 
secretary-treasurer was also deferred for a similar reason. 
This report will probably be published and distributed to the 
members of the society in the course of the year. 

The second chief proceeding of the conference was the read- 
ing of the titles of set papers, by the secretary. Instead of 
having these papers read and discussed by the few present at 
the annual meeting, the secretary proposed a departure from 
the usual programs, and merely announced that a number of 
papers which are already prepared, or in process of prepara- 
tion, will be published later in the year for more detailed and 
elaborate study by the members of the society at a time when 
they can much more easily appreciate the practical values of 
the papers for their school-room work. To this end, the sec- 
retary secured promises of a number of papers which are criti- 
cal reviews and digests of the several fields to which they ad- 
dress themselves. The specific aim of these papers is to ena- 
ble the busy teacher to become acquainted with the results of 
the scattered studies along numerous and different lines of child 
study. The following titles were announced :. 

“The Doctrine of Interest in Modern Pedagogy,” by Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor, Editor New York TJeachers’ Magazine. 

“ Reading for Children,” by Dr. Sherman Williams, Glens 
Falls, N. Y 

“ Fatigue Among School Children,” by Prof. Will S. Monroe, 
State normal school, Westfield. -Mass. 

“Mind Training in the Primary School,” by Dr. Edward 
Thorndike. Western Reserve university, Ohio. 

“A Few Studies of the Physical Side of the Kindergarten,” 
by Miss Luella Palmer, New York city. 

‘“* Child Study in Mothers’ Clubs,” by Dr. Miriam E. Wheeler, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The secretary hopes to be able to promise a few additiona 
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papers to treat of the ditferent phases of the child study move- 
ment. These papers will be printed during the year and 
distributed among the members of the society. 

The society sent telegraphic greetings to the National Child 
Study meeting in connection with the National Educational 
Association at Los Angeles, California. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 

Pres., Albert Shiels, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; vice-pres., Supt. 
H. E. Reed, Little Falls. N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, Prof. 
Edward F. Buchner, New York university, New York city. 

The annual meeting of 1900 will be held at the time of the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at the Thousand 
Islands, N. Y. 

Membership in the society is open to all persons who are 
interested in promoting the study of children and the dissem- 
ination of thought and knowledge which shail tend toward the 
betterment of the pupil child. The membership fee is 50 cents, 
payable annually to the secretary-treasurer. 


Convention of Oral Teachers of the Deaf. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—Among the summer meetings held 
in different parts of the country, and representing every phase 
of educational thought, one interesting in character and scope 
was held in this place June 22-28, 1899. It was the sixth sum- 
mer meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. About 2co persons were 
present at the sessions. There were five daily periods of school- 
room work ot two hours each, of great interest to teachers as 
showing ina practical way methods and results. Six valuable 
lectures were given by profound thinkers upon subjects which 
tended to broaden and enlighten the special teacher as to the 
educational progress of the day. There were several brief 
papers by workers from the ranks of teachers of the deaf in 
schools which led in the work of oral teaching; there were 
restful afternoons for the tired ones, and excursions for the 
active ones, and there were pleasant social evenings for all. 

The success of the meeting was due to the carefully arranged 
program and to the spirit of enthusiasm and charming geniality 
of the president. well known as the distinguished inventor of 
the telephone, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 

The program included:"addresses of welcome, Hon. B. F. 
Sanborn, Vice-President Corporation of Clarke school; Supt. 
J. H. Carfrey, Northampton; address by the president, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell; ‘“‘ The Teacher and the State,” Prof. 
John M. Tyler, Amherst college; ‘“ University Experiences,” 
A. Lincoln Fechheimer; “ Kindergarten Work in Schools for 
the Deaf,” Edward C. Rider. Malone, N. Y.; ‘‘ Pictures, and 
How to Use Them,” Miss Florence McDowell. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; “The Use and Abuse of Pictures,” Miss Margaret Stev- 
enson. Jacksonville, Ill; “Speech as a Medium of -Thought,” 
Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Boston, Mass; “The Relation of 
Language Teaching by Oral Methods to Mental Development,” 
S. G. Davidson, Philadelphia, Pa.; “‘ The Association Maga- 
zine,” F. W Blake, Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘“ Habitual Hearing,” 
Dr. Clarence J. Burke, Boston; ‘‘Some Recent Phases of 
Educational Thought,” Thomas M. Balllet, supt. of 
schools. Springfield ; “* Memory in Education,” Weston Jenkins, 
Trenton, N. J.; ‘‘ Rhythm asan Aid in Voice-Training,” Miss 
Sarah Allen Jordan, Boston; ‘The Walls of Our School- 
Rooms,” Miss Cora R. Price, Philadelphia, Pa.; “ Nature 
Study and Elementary Science,” Arthur C. Boyden, Normal 
school, Bridgewater; ‘‘ What Shall we do with our Feeble- 
minded Pupils?’ Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
“* Voice-Culture,” Miss Anna C. Allen, Fulton, Mo.: ‘‘ How to 
Correct Defective Articulation,” Miss Ella Scott, Mystic, 
Conn.; ‘“ A Few Books,” Miss Katharine Fletcher, Northamp- 
ton; ‘Laws of Pedagogy,” Prof. William A. Clark, Harvard 
college. 

Statistics of the Year. 


Supt. Jasper has forwarded to Dr. Maxwell his report of the 
schools of Manhattan and Bronx. Following are some of the 
statistics contained therein: E 

There are 474,755 children of legal school age. The propor- 
tion of males and females is about even. The net enrollment 
last year was 281,341, divided as follows: Training school, 79; 
high schools, 4,898 ; elementary and primary schools, 273,125 ; 
kindergartens, 3,739. The total average daily attendance was 
207,535. 

The estimated number of pupils in private and parochial 
schools was 54,923. distributed among 251 schools. The num- 
ber of teachers employed during the year was 5.645. 

The school libraries show 299,370 volumes, valued at $113,- 
766. There are 181 school-houses in the two boroughs. The value 
of the school property, in buildings and grounds amounts to 
$29,100,000. Six new school-houses were constructed during 
the past year. 


To Study the Horse. 


Thru the efforts of Mrs. Myles Standish, organizer of the Ani- 
mal Protective League, the children of New York city schools 
are to make a special study of the horse. Mrs. Standish be- 
lieves that children taught to love and know horses will be bet- 
ter and more humane in after years for the knowledge obtained. 
The plan contemplates study along the lines of natural history. 
Mrs. Standish has secured the co-operation of the school au- 
thorities in this work- 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


Mommsen, the German historian, in spite of his eighty-two 
years, is still a traveler. “For some days past” says the Paris 
correspondent of the London Chronic/e, “ the white-haired old 
man with clean-shaven face and keen eyes, looking thru large 
spectacles, ar have been seen actively employed among the 
manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. From 
nine o’clock in the morning till six in the evening the only sur- 
vivor of a famous group of historians and eo. Bie ists has 
been busy reading and copying texts. Mommsen has also 
a, a great deal of time recently in Rome in connection with 
the Corpus Inscriptinum Latinarum. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer has 
again been asked to become principal of the Kutztown State 
normal school, a position which he held for many years. His 
friends, have, however, advised him to remain in his present 
position during the remainder of his term and it is probable 
that he will do so. 


The college women of America will hold a special exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition in 1900. The work of providing this has 
been put into the hands of Mrs. Lucien Howe, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The exhibit is to illustrate the growth and present status of 
the higher education of women in America. It will be made up 
largely of comparative educational and social statistics. It is 
to be in the hands of the director of the United States Com- 
mission not later than Sept. 1. 


The statement comes from Japan that a plan has been 
formed in China to send Chinese students to the Sunrise 
Kingdom to be educated. It is stated that forty have already 
left for that purpose. 


SUPERIOR, WIs.—It is probable that both manual training 
and gymnastics will be introduced into the public schools of 
this city next year. Supt. Elson and several members of the 
board of education have expressed themselves as in faver of 
the plan. A few steps in this direction were taken last year in 
the Nelson Dewey high school. Military drill was carried on 
during a portion of the year together with some other work in 
gymnastics. 


+ 
_ The University of Pennsylvania has made some additions and 
improvements to the labaratory of hygiene. The whole inter- 
ior is changed, and the size of the building is almost doubled. 
The first floor of the building is occupied by an amphitheatre, 
with a seating capacity of 300. The laboratory proper is on 
Eaoenes floor. The walls will be of Pompeiian brick and 
ollow. 


LIBERTY, O.—The schools of Liberty are to be put under a 
township superintendent. Each district school is to be graded 
and a high school is to be located in the central district. The 
new superintendent, Mr. John A. Wright, will be principal of 
the high school. He will devote one-half day each week to 
visiting the outlying schools. 


ASHTABULA, On10.—Prof. M. L. Hubbard, late of New 
Lyme institute, has become violently insane. He was recently 
elected one of the faculty of Hiram college. On goimg there 
to arrange for his residence, he found an enemy had written 
letters of ruinous character to the trustees. The trustees in. 
formed Mr. Hubbard his services were not needed. He ar- 
rived at home insane. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—J. E. Bryan, of Danville, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of the Camden schools at a salary 
of $2,000 per annum, in place of Horatio Draper. 


The highest of the graduating honors at Cambridge univer- 
sity, in England, has gone to a Bramin from Bombay this 
year. 


New YorkK.—A decision of Judge McAdam of the supreme 
court confirms the right of the board of managers of the House 
of Refuge to retain boys committed to that institution for re- 
formation till thoroly reformed in their opinion regardless of 
parents’ demands. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The plans for the new School of Pedagog 
founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, are being rapidly comeiaeel. 
Mrs. Blaine has purchased a sight fronting on Lincoln Park, 
on the north side, which contains about 305,000 square feet of 
land. This is an ideal situation tor the purpose. The trans- 
ortation facilities are excellent, the Lincoln Park botanical col- 
ection, zodlogical gardens, and the Academy of Sciences are 
near by. The trustees are Stanley McCormick, Mrs. Blaine, 
Owen F. Aldis, Cyrus Bently, and Dr. Henry Fabill. 


Charles E. Bessey, the botanist, has been elected chancellor 
of the University of Nebraska. He has spent most of his life 
in botanical research, and was, from 188e to 1897, botanical 
editor of Zhe American Naturalist, and was later connected 
with Johnson’s Encyclopedia. Mr. Bessey is the author of 
several works on botanical subjects. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—The newly organized vacation school has 
been doing excellent work in manual training. There are 120 
students in the manual training department, a few of whom 
are girls. The accommodations are excellent. 
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Dr. Charles D. Nason has recently been placed in charge of 
the professional department of the Tri-State Normal college at 
Angola, Indiana. Dr. Nason has 
for several years been connected 
with university extension work in 
Philadelphia, and for the past 
two years has held the Harrison 
fellowship in pedagogy in the Un- 
iversity of Pennsylvania. He was 
graduated from Haverford college 
in 1896. 


It is reperted that Princeton’s 
entering class will be smaller in 
number than last year’s by 
twenty-four, the decrease being 
in the academic department. The 
higher standard entrance require- 
ments are the cause of the de- 
crease. Pennsylvania cortri- 
butes more students to the enter- 
ing class than any other state, 
New Jersey being second, and 
New York third. The foreign 
countries represented are Brazil, 
— Egypt, England, Germany, India, Japan, Korea, and 

yria. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association gave a free 
summer course in kindergarten training at its rooms on Fif- 
teenth street. The course was not intended to be complete. 
Instruction was given in the songs and games most useful to 
mothers and sisters at home, also in basket-making, paper- 
folding, and weaving. 








Chas. D, Nason, 


Educators who have Died. 


A dispatch has been received announcing the death from ty- 
phoid tever of Nathan Russell Harrington, assistant in the 
zodlogical department of Columbia university. Mr. Harrington 
was a young scientist of promise. He was graduated irom 
Williams college in ’93, receiving the degree of M.A. from the 
same institution two years later. He was on his way to Egypt 
to explore the Nile valley and collect specimens. He has pre- 
viously headed expeditions to Alaska and other places along 
the Pacific coast. 


Dr. Janeway Stillé, former provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is dead; Dr. Stillé was born in Philadelphia in 1819. 
He was graduated from Yale with the class of 1839 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He devoted himself, however, to literary 
work. In 1866, Dr. Stillé accepted a chair in the University of 
Pennsylvania and in 1868 became provost. The erection of the 
new university buildings in West Philadelphia was brought 
avout largely thru his efforts. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Yale in 1868. 


ExePer, N. H.—Albert Dee, former principal of the gram- 
mar school, died July 27, after a long illness. Mr. Doe was for 
two years a student at Colby university, altho he was graduated 
from Wesleyan university with the class of ’74._ He began his 
teaching immediately upon leaving college, and after holding 
several positions in the New England schools he was in 1895 
appointed at Exeter. Mr. Doe leaves a wife and three sons. 


Ho.tyokeE, Mass.—Eli. A. Hubbard, the first superintendent 
of schools here, died at his home August 8, 1899. Mr. Hub- 
bard had charge of the schools from 1865 to 1873 and held sev- 
eral important educational offices after this until 1882 when he 
retired. He was born in Hinsdale, December 14, 1814, gradu- 
ated from Williams in 1842, and entered upon teaching after 
he left college. Mrs. Hubbard and two children survive him. 


PITTSBURG, PA.— Mr. B. C. Jillson, widely known as an edu- 
cator and scientist died, July 19 at his home in this city. He 
was at one time professor of geology and chémistry in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and later professor in the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he remained until he was of- 
fered the principalship of the high school in this city. This 
position he held for nine years, when he resigned to aor the 
chair of chemistry and geology in the University of Illinois. 
For several years before his death he was instructor in Pitts- 
burg high scheol. 


New York City.—Miss Margaret Anna MacGeachey, form- 
erly a teacher in public school No. 11, but retired four years 
ago, died July 15. Miss MacGeachey was a fine musician and 
she played at the organization meeting of the New York Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Cooper institute. 


‘* Like diamonds raindrops glisten.” Drops of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are precious jewels for the blood which glisten in their use. 
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Literary Notes. 


Mr. E. Garratt Gardner has written a 
primer on Dante, which will form one of 
the series to be known as Temple Primers, 
to be published in England and America 
by Messrs. Dent & Company, and the 
Macmillan Company respectively. To the 
student of the life, the times or the works 
of Dante this primer will be the most com- 
prehensive work of reference that has been 
issued on the subject. 


Three large editions of Hugh Gwyeth, 
A Roundhead Cavalier have been called 
for in as many weeks after its publication. 
Tn England two editions have been sold 
inthe same time. This is certainly a re- 
markable record for a book by an entirely 
unknown writer. The author, Beulah 
Marie Dix, was born in Kingston, near 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1876. She received 
her degree of B. A., “Summa cum laude.” 
with highest honors in English at Radcliffe 
in 1897, and with the exception of a short 
story in Lzppincott’s magazine this success- 
ful book is the first fruit of her pen. Hugh 
Gwyeth was written during ’97 and ’98 
while studying at Radcliffe for the degree 
of master of arts. 


Ginn & Company are just issuing 4 
Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics, se- 
lected and edited by Felix E. Schelling, 
professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The period covered by this anthol- 
ogy is that extending from the accession 
of Charles I., in 1625, to the death of John 
Dryden, 1700. The text is in each case 
that of the earliest or best edition of the 
author quoted, and each poem is given en. 
tire. Selections are included from the 
sonnets and shorter poems of Milton, from 
the rich and varied lyrics of Herrick, 
Carew, and ‘“‘the Cavalier Poets,’ from the 
devotional poets ranging from Herbert to 
Marvell and Vaughan, and from the later 
period of lyrical decline thru Waller to 
Congreve and Prior. As in A Book of 
Elizabethan Lyrics, to which this is a com- 
panion volume, the selections have been 
drawn not only from the poetry of individ- 
ual authors, but from plays, masques, and 
from the song books and miscellanies of 
the age. 


Chicago is apparently destined in the 
immediate future to become the art center 
of the country. The Art Institute is out 
of debt, has one of the most important 


museums in the country, and the Art 
School has distanced all others as is shown 
by the following list of art schools and the 
number of pupils enrolled in each: Cooper 
Institute (New York), 250; Academy of 
Design (New York), 250; Corcoran Art 
School (Washington), 250; Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, 275; New York School of 
Art (W. M. Chase’s), 285; St. Louis 
Museum of Fine Arts, 300; Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, 375; Cincinnati 
Museum of Fine Arts, 475; Art Students’ 
League (New York), 988; Art Institute 
(Chicago), 1,803. 


The new Methodist Magazine is coming 
into a well-deserved popularity. The third 
number is profusely illustrated and con- 
tains articles of general as well as denom- 
inational interest. 


According to Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. 
Thorstein Veblen’s book, 7ke Theory of 
the Leisure Class, opens up a distinctly 
new opportunity for American fiction. 
Writing in a recent number of Literature 
Mr. Howells says: 

“At every step the American magnate 
diseovers that he is less and less in his own 
country, that he is living in a provisional 
exile, and that his true home is in monar- 
chical conditions, where his future estab- 
lishes itself often without his willing it, 
and sometimes against his willing it. The 
American life is the life of labor, and he 
is now of the life of leasure, or if he is not, 
his wife is, his daughters and his sons are. 
The logic of their existence, which the 
cannot struggle against, and on which all 
the fatuous invective of pseudo public 
spirit launches itself effectlessly, is inter- 
marriage with the European aristocracies, 
and residence abroad. Short of this there 
is no rest, and can be none for the Amer- 
ican leisure class. This may net be its 
ideal, but it is its destiny. It is far the 
most dramatic social facet of our time, and 
if some man of creative imagination were 
to seize upon it, he would find in it the 
material of that great American novel 
which after so much travail has not yet 
seen the light.” 


Interesting Notes. 
Coquelin and Cyrano. 


The gossip of Paris centers round the 
heir and successor to.‘‘ Cyrano” at the 
Porte St. Martin, in which Coquelin—ye 
gods! think of it!—plays WVafoleon. The 
other evening at a dinner I met a most 
charming old Frenchman, with Souvenirs, 
who told me charming tales of the little 
Coquelins, Constant and Cadet, as boys in 
Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

Their father kept a doulangerie, and as a 
good baker and good ere de famille, he 
sent his boys to learn the rudiments to “le 
pere Taverne,” who kept an exceedingly 
elementary schoel. He considered his fur- 
ther duty done by them when he had 
clothed them in white drilling, put little 
white baker’s caps on to them, and set 
them respectively to watching the oven, or 
trotting thru the streets with baskets of 
cakes on their heads, or long metres of 
French bread under their arms er great 
rounds of the same appetizing necessity 
slung over their wrists. 

It was soon to be observed, however, 
that Constant, the elder, was a youth of 
most unfortunate proclivities for one des 
tined for the baker’s profession. Like Ros 
tand’s cuzsinier poete, he let the bread burn 
for verses, but in declaiming, not compos- 
ing them. 

The boys would not have been boys if 
they had not organized some sort of a 
“ barn circus,” in their case amateur theat- 
ricals, played in an old abandoned theatre. 

“T am organizing for this week a grand 
representation extraordinaire,’ said the 
elder Coquelin one day to his admiring 
little brother. 

“What role shall you play?” asked 
Cadet, awe-struck. 

“‘T shall play all the roles,” was the an- 








swer, and that might almost be taken as 
the watchword of Coquelin’s career. 

He had not boasted over his “ represen- 
tation extraordinaire.” He played the 
leading character in four roles, one tragic, 
one bouffe, one serious, one sentimental, 
and so worked himself up in the last that 
he fainted away as he left the stage. 

Cadet, pale and excited, conducted his 
brother home, and the father, evidently 
feeling that the hand of destiny was too 
strong for him, a sentiment somewhat as- 
sisted by a general complaint of burned 
brioches among the bakery’s buyers, yielded 
to these signs of vocation, and sent his son 
off to Paris with an income of 1,200 francs 
a year.—Harfper’s Bazar. 


Great Engineering Schemes. 


This is the age of big engineering enter- 
prises. Some of those mentioned below 
are under way, some will be saon begun, 
some may be long delayed. Young men 
now living will probably see most of them 
completed. The most important of these 
are the following: 

Panama Canal—Total cost to complete 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000 ; work inter- 
rupted by financial political disclosures. 
Efforts at reorganization being made. 

Nicaragua Canal—Work begua by 
American stock company, stopped by 
panic. Project to complete by Congress 
at cost of about $100,000,000. 

Irish Causeway—Solid earth causeway 
from Mull of Cantyre, Scotland, to nearest 
Irish coast. Project feasible, but prospect 
of immediate profit not flattering. 

Atlantic Deep-Water Canal—F rom Bos- 
ton across Cape Cod, by Long Island 
sound, the Jersey inlets, the coast sounds, 
&c., to the gulf of Mexico. Useful for 
peace or war. Project. 

Deep-Water Canal—Twenty-four feet 
deep channel from Chicago thru the lakes 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Project, with 
very strong political and commercial back- 
ing and extensive surveys. 

Trish Sea Tunnel—Dublin to Holyhead, 
to permit mail trains to pass from London 
to Galway bay, Ireland, unbroken. Pre- 
jected and surveyed. : 

Irish Canal—Galway to Dublin, to 
shorten Atlantic passage. 

Two English Canals—From the Severn 
to the Thames, connecting Bristol, Oxford, 
Reading, and London; from the Severn 
to the Wash, thru Birmingham. 

Rhone-Loire Canal—A similar project 
to connect the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean by a ship canal across France. 
Would save 1,000 miles of the London-, 
Oriental route. 

English Channel—Tunnel or bridge is 
practicable, and money could be subscribed - 
ina week. Tunnel project is backed by 
the Southeastern railway. Blocked by 
parliamentary opposition. 

Trans-Asian Railway—St. Petersburg to 
Vladivostock ; Manchurian branch to Port 
Arthur; to be completed early in next cen- 
tury. 

‘Trane-China Railway—American and 
Belgian Syndicates ; Hong-Kong to Pek- 
ing, thru fertile and populace region. Pro- 
jected and surveyed in part; plenty of 
capital. 

Cairo-Cape Railway, from Alexandria, 
on the Mediterranean, up the Nile by Lake 
Tanganyika and across Matabeleland to 
Cape Colony; completed nearly to Khar- 
toum. The conquest of the Mahdists opens 
the way for the remainder of the road. 
Would be even longer than the Russian 
line to Vladivostock. 


A Novel Bridge in Bavaria. 


A railway recently built in Southern 
Bavaria practically carries a creek across 
the railway, instead of the railway across 
the creek. The stream is a small tributary 
of the Isar river that in stormy times is 
swelled to enormous proportions. Every 
bridge that has been built over it has been 
carried away. Finally a young engineer 
offered to solve the difficulty. 
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“No Eye Like the 
Master’s Eye.’? 


You are master of your 
health, and if you do not 
attend to duty, the blame is 
easily located. If your blood 
ts out of order, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will purify it. 

It is the specific remedy for troubles 
of the blood, kidneys, bowels or liver. 

Kidneys — “ My kidneys troubled me, 
and on advice took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which gave prompt relief, better appetite. 
My sleep is refreshing. It cured my wife 
also.” foromaxt Boys, 8478 Denny Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Scrofulous Humor—“ I was in terrible 
condition from the itching and burning of 
scrofulous humor. Grew worse under 


treatment of several doctors. Took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills. These cured 


me thoroughly.” J.J. Lrrrzz, —. N. Y. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, eeattiren, 
Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
disease, and 
every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 











stood the test 
of 51 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 
‘made. Accept 
no counter- 
feit of similar 
4 : . name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Baste said to a lady of the haut-ton (a 
patient : As you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful o° 
al the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all thet. and Fancy Goods 


Dealers throughout the anadas and Europe. 

lso found in N. City at_R. H. Macy’s, 

Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Riiley s, and other Fancy 
8 Dealers. 


&@” Beware of Base imitations.$ 1,00 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Condanied o on European Plan at Moderate 








a. ar and most convenient to 
usement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for —a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 

ae with catalog containing complete 


E. ~ KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9h St., N.Y. 
> 


Proprietors. 














A tunnel of strong masonry work was 
first constructed across the valley, and, re- 
enforced on the outside, turned toward ‘the 
torrent with all the rocks available that 
had collected there. Cross walls leading 
from the solid rock and across the tunnel 
were built and strongly braced. This was 
done to protect the railway. The rest was 
left for nature to do. At the first strong 
rain everything happened as the engineer 
had predicted. Boulders and rocks com- 
ing down with the water filled up the big 
hole left between the tunnel and the rocks 
until the overflow carried everything across 
the tunnel. The bed of the torrent was 
raised by itself, and now there is not the 
slightest danger of interruption in this 
part of the railroad, even after the most 
severe rainstorm. 


The ‘6 Great Wall’’ to be Torn Down: 


Most people will hear with some regret that 
the great wall of China is to be torn down. 
The empress by ordering this work has 
proved that she is not the hide-bound con- 
servative that some have thought her to be. 
The material of which the wall was com- 
posed will be used to dyke the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, the ‘‘ Water Dragon,” which by its 
frequent overflows has caused China so 
much sorrow. It is fifteen hundred miles 
long and contains brick enough to build a 
hundred cities. The emperor Tsin Chi- 
hwangti began it 214 B. C. andit was com- 
pleted ten years later; it was built as a 
defense against northern tribes. 


A New War Secretary. 


Circumstances arose in July that made 
it evident that Secretary Alger could no 
longer remain in the cabinet. These were 
his candidacy for senator from Michigan 
and his political alliance with Governor 
Pingree. Mr. Alger had been under fire 
for many months on account of his conduct 
of the war department during the Spanish- 
American war. That there was misman- 
agement, there can be no doubt. As an 
excuse Mr. Alger’s friends say that when 
the war broke out he was in bad health and 
that Gen. Eagan and other army officers 
made use of the opportunity to run things 
their own way. It was undoubtedly the 
wish of the great majority of the people of 
all parties that Alger should retire. Elihu 
Root, a noted lawyer, of New York city, 
has taken the place left vacant by the re- 
tirement of Mr. Alger. 


We have nt heard that poets rave over the 
virtues of Pond’s Extract, this is left for more 
prosaic people to do. 


Many kinds of piles—itching, bleeding—all 
painful, terrible tortures, but all are a Touckly 
cured by Cascarets Candy Cathartic. drug- 
gists, 10¢ , 25c., 50. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIONs of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEBTH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMsS, ALLAys all 
Pain, CuRES WIND COLic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





P ears 
Only they who use it know 


the luxury of it. 


Pears’ is the purest and best 


toilet soap in all the world. 


[ENNEN’S 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


we SOS the skin, 
‘A little in , ‘haps, 
than worthless eubaitutes “but a 
reason for it’? Removesall odor of 
2 Delignthor after spl. 
Sold muyetane, or mailed on re — t of ~ Get Mennen 
( the original. ) Sample free. GenHaRD Co., Nework, N. J. 


BLUE MOUN TAIN 
SANITARIUM 


n ‘“* THE HEIGHTS” at 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


A Modern Health Resort of Magnificent 
Location—Cool Summer Nights— 
Golf, Croquet, a Tennis 
rounds. 











Recommended and patronized by this Journar 


WM. ERWIN, A.M., MD., 


Proprietor and Managing Physician. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


THEGIVININ IN ONG RGRORG 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.r0, postpaid, 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York, 
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and others 
who wish to prepare 
_-| for good paying busi- 
1ess positions, or to 
each Book-keeping, 
BusinessF orms, Pen- 
al manship, Shorthand, 
ete. Our Private Les- 

sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Sue- 
ces in Business. Only spare time required. Provides a 
Summer School at your own HOME, at small expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
ed, students from every state. Established 45 years. 

Civil Service, English and other courses. canoeing 
Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON'S COLLEGE, 
No. 390 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y- 


Sour Stomach 


“After I was sated’ to try CASCA- 
BETS, I will never be without them in the house. 
My liver was ina very bad shape. and my head 
ached and I had stomach trouble. Now, since tak- 
ing Cascarets, 1 feel fine. My wife has also used 
them with beneficial results for sour stomach.” 

Jos. KREHLING, 1921 Congress St., St. Louis, Mo. 










CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ad R 
“GULATE THE LVS 
Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good, 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe, 10c, 25c, ibe. 
«. CURE CONSTIPATION. 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 318 
Sold and 


NO-TO-BA giststo © A td 


FRENCH, GERMAR 
SPANISH ITALIAR 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten OWeek 


without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 









auranteed by all Gres: 
BRE 'lobaceo Habit. 





the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send fos 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 0G 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


SumMMER STREET 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 
Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 

Dividends Apportioned 








forthe Year 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 
Aree UaM ents SS 501826, 
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People of Porto Rico. 


The population of Porto Rico is prob- 
ably now about a million, or some 250 to 
the square mile, making it more densely 
peopled than any of the West India islands 
except Barbadoes. The foreign popula- 
tion is only about one per cent., the white 
people largely outnumbering the black and 
colored. The natives of the island are us- 
ually divided into four classes—those who 
consider themselves the superior class and 
rejoice in the name of Spaniards; the 
peasant class, usually calle gibaros ; the 
mestizo class of mixed blood; and the 
blacks. 

Those of the Spanish class aré mostly 
the descendants of Spanish soldiers. 
Some of them are wealthy, and all of them 
proud, filled with Spanish opinions and 
prejudices, and manifesting ail the stateli- 
ness of deportment of the Spanish grandee. 
From this class come most of the mer- 
chants, planters, and professional people 
of the island. 

This class is the only one in the island 
that has anything beyond the merest rudi- 
ments of an education. The women are 
usually handsome, refined in manners, and 
amiable in disposition, tho living in the 
seclusion prescribed for the sex in Spanish 
countries generally. The men of this 
class—as, indeed, the islanders in general, 
from planter to begear-—are gamblers by 
nature, indulging in the lottery, cock-fight- 
ing, and other gambling devices. 


The Gibaros. 


The lower class of whites constitute the 
small farmers of the country, and many 
who in the cities manage to support life 
by any labor that comes to their hands. 
They are of old Spanish stock, many of 
them the descendants of former. convicts, 
but there is some reason to believe they 
have become modified by an admixture of 
Indian blood. 

“They do no more work than they can 
well avoid. Nature is so prolific that no 
great amount of labor is needed to obtain 
the means of living. Those of them who 
work as laborers on the coffee plantations 
receive for pay fifty plantainsaday. After 
feeding his family on these, the laborer 
carries the rest to market, devoting one 
day in each week to this. 

These people, tho indolent, are quick- 
witted and sagacious, fond of eating and 
drinking, and very hospitable. Their 
cabins are thatched with palm-leaves, and 
often open at the sides, the mild climate 
calling for no greater shelter. They have 
no dread of thieves, for they possess 
nothing worth stealing—two or three bark 
hammecks, a few pots and cabalash shells, 
some game cocks, and a machete forming 
the bulk of their movable property. When 
the gtaro goes about, dressed in a clean 
shirt, cotton jacket, and check pantaloons, 
his head covered with a wide straw hat 
and mounted on a half-fed and overworked 
horse, with a long sword dangling by his 
side, he is one of the happiest and most 
independent of beings. 


The Colored People. 


The black and colored population forms, 
with the pzdaros, the laboring class of the 
island. These colored people are well 
treated and seem thoroly content with 
their lot. The gdaro, like the white in any 
land, is not without the pride of race; but 
he has no thought of treating his fellow- 
laborer of dark skin with contumely or 
contempt. The relations between master 
and slave were regulated by law, and the 
result is the present good feeling between 
the races. In Cuba, however, such regu- 
lations were broken at will. 

In spite of the fact that the Spaniards 
made some spasmodic attempt at educa- 
tion, eighty-seven per cent. of the people 
are illiterate. A school system has been 
organized under the American plan, which 
will, in a few years, bring the people much 
nearer the American standard of intelli- 
gence. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to _ 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
‘TEA CO. 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
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BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


Cure 
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STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
» SICK HEADACHE, Etc, 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 
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AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write. at -ontes. oes 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


OUR TIMES 


The idealpaper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
2o numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 4o cents each. 


E. L. KELLoceG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y, 
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A very respectable number of teachers of American and 
British Literature are familiar alréady with Painter’s books, 
That is good, but we shall not feel that our full duty has been 
performed until we shal] have afforded every teacher in the 
United States an opportunity to become acquainted with them. 
If you are interested in the teaching of American and British 
Literature, and know Painter’s books only through hearsay,— 
write us a line and get full information direct. 


SIBLEY & DUCKER, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Educational Foundations 


Sor 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ Reading Circles, Educa. 
tional Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, and for individual study. Its field will be broadened 
and st will provide courses in 19th CENTURY PEDAGOGY, 19th CENTURY 
HISTORY, 19th CENTURY LITERATURE. 


T has seemed most fitting in the last year of the century that the thought of Epvu- 
CATIONAL FOUNDATIONS should be connected with the achievements of the 
nineteenth century in pedagogy, in literature, in civilization. The following out- 

line indicates the great value that this magazine will have for professional study 


during the coming year. 
ATERICAN LITERATURE. 

There is no question that a knowledge of our national literature is of the highest 
importance as an essential element of culture, and that teachers especially, ought to 
be at home here. The course in American Literature will be conducted by Prof. J. 
Scott Clark, of Northwestern university, who is widely known as the author of 
Clark’s Practical Rhetoric, and of the recently published Study of English Prose 
Writers, which is, without doubt, the best work for school use and self study pub- 


lished thus far. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY HISTORY. 

This course will aim to present the achievements of the century just closing. How 
far has the world moved in the century whose close we are about to see, is the question 
* that will be treated. To teachers’ reading circles this course will prove of interest, as 
it affords unlimited scope for stimulating especial and view-broadening discussion. 
It will be in charge of Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, N. J., who has for 
many years made a special and comprehensive study of history, and is particularly 
well qualified to present the wonderful social and economic progress made in the 
present century and is a highly interesting speaker and writer. 


PEDAGOGY. 

The departments of pedagogical study will be continued as heretofore. They will 
be strengthened in every way, and the articles in each department will be made as far 
as possible to represent a continuous series of strictly logical sequence so as to fit 
them even better to the needs of schools and reading circles. As far as practicable, 
each department will relate to the advance in educational theory and practice during 


the nineteenth century. 
CHILD STUDY. 


The department of child study will be devoted to a phase of the subject which the 
editor regards as of highest importance from an educational standpoint, and that is 
the study of the individualities of children, with a view of determining their peculiar 


needs. 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

The translation of Lange’s monograph on Apperception will be continued thru- 
out the year. This work is universally and justly regarded as the greatest pedagogico 
psychological classic of the century. One translation of the second edition of this 
work has already been published in this country, but it is so obviously defective in 
many respects that a careful rendition of the theroly revised fifth edition will be found 
a most desirabie contribution to our educational literature. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHOD. 

Under the department of principles and method will appear a continuation of the 
study of Herbart’s system of education on the basis of his outlines of pedagogic 
lectures. This work has not been brought to the attention of English-speaking 
readers thus far, tho it contains the best pedagogic thought of Herbart. 


HUGHES’ [MISTAKES IN TEACHING. 


The publishers of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS have been accustomed each year 
to give subscribers, as a regular or extra number, some important educational book 
complete. In pursuance of the plan to make the year 1899-1900, ared-letter year, it 
has been decided that one number early in the year shall contain, complete, those two 

reat books—Mistakes in Teaching and How to Keep Order, by James L. Hughes. 
ine superintendents out of ten will recommend Mistakes in Teaching as the most 
practical, helpful, common-sense beok for the teacher published. 

How to Keep Order is no less helpful in its own field. Good order is, of course, the 
first essential for good teaching. This book is recognized as the best treatise on 
the subject. 





Subscription price, $1.00 a year. Special terms will be quoted to clubs. Ti hose who 
will undertake to form circles of a few teachers to take this course may learn some- 
thing to their advantage by addressing the publishers, 


EFFORTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Orations, addresses, es- 
says, valedictories, salue | 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, class mottoes, | 
after-dinner speeches, 
flag-days, national holi- R 
days, class-day exercises, 
Models for every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career; each 
and every “effort” being |] 
what some fellow has }]/ 
“‘stood on his feet”’ and |) 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 

, Cloth—640 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE ~ 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at.one store. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor, 











Tenth Year begins Sept. 27, 1899. 


Advanced professional study of 
Education for graduates of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools under 
a Faculty of six Professors and 
Lecturers. Scholarships available. 
For catalogue, etc., address 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
Washington Square, 
New York City. 


GOOD POSITIONS 


Several male Teachers within 
100 miles of New York, not lo- 
cated for next year, who would 
like to travel in introducing a 
special line of publications, are 
invited to write us at once. 
Previous experience in agency 
work desirable but not neces- 
sary. Address 


BOOK DEPT., E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, New York. 








New York, New York, 27 East 44th Street. 


THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 


German, French. 


Language, Grammar, Literature, Phonetics, 
Methods of Teaching. We use ‘A New Mod 
ern Language series ’ (6 vols., new). Just pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. Course 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 


Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c, per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9h St,, N.Y. 
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